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THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


HE debate upon the plans of the CHANcELLOR of the 
ExcHEQuer has cleared up all doubt upon two points. 
In the first place, it is obvious, notwithstanding the expecta- 
tions which were at first encouraged, that if the Govern- 
ment estimates are to be adhered to, there is no hope of 
terminating the Income-tax in 1860, It is equally clear 
that a vigorous effort will be made to enforce a further re- 
duction of expenditure, and that nothing but the clearest 
f of the necessity of the outlay proposed for the coming 
will enable the Ministry to resist the demand for a con- 
siderable retrenchment, in addition to that which the pressure 
of opinion out of doors has already compelled the Government 
to concede. 
The prospect of a permanent Income-tax will not be very 
ble to the country, and it is impossible altogether to 
nit the Government of disingenuous dealing with respect 
to this subject. Past experience has shown that there is no 
one measure so vehemently desired as the final extinction of 
the Income-tax ; and it has taught us, too, that the object 
can never be attained by merely voting its imposition for a 
limited period, unless at the same time a prospective pro- 
vision is made to enable Parliament to remit the burden 
when the term shall have expired. In 1842, it was im- 
posed for three years. At the end of that time it might have 
been taken off, but the alternative presented was either to 
get rid of the obnoxious tax, or to submit to it for another 
period of three years for the sake of effecting commercial 
changes of the highest importance. The House wisely, 
under the circumstances, chose to endure the impost as the 
price of the Free-trade policy which it was resolved to carry 
out. In 1848, there was a deficiency, and the continuance 
of the burden was an inevitable necessity. In 1851 and 
1852, the hostility to the tax was such that it was 
limited on each occasion to a single year, coupled with 
the condition that a committee should be appointed to 
consider its readjustment. No one can have forgotten 
the result. Mr. Hume's Committee, after sitting for two 
sessions, reported only that it had no plan to report. The 
idea of making the impost palatable was abandoned, but 
only to increase the force of the universal resolve that 
the tax should be marked as temporary. There was but 
one honest way of doing this. It was seen to be a mere 
mockery to talk of a limited term, unless such arrangements 
were made as would render it possible to dispense with the 
tax at a definite time. The country did not want mere 
pledges, but it did demand such financial measures as would 
afford a reasonable prospect of ultimate relief. The demand 
was met by Mr. Guapstone’s Budget of 1853, the very 
essence of which was based on prospective calculations. 

In presenting their statement for the present year, the 
Government had the option, on the one hand, of throwing 
over the principles of 1853, and giving up the attempt to 

the duration of the tax—or, on the other, of making a 
renewed effort to overcome, by arrangements for future years, 

difficulties which the war had so seriously increased. 

. _to choose between a permanent Income-tax and 
Prospective finance.” They have not honestly accepted 

either alternative. They dreaded, and with reason, the loss 
of popularity which they would have suffered by declaring 
that they saw no prospect of getting rid of the impost 
mn 1860. At the same time, they have declined to commit 
themselves to prospective calculations, by which alone the 
a of removing the Income-tax can be assured. In 
ce they say—“ We believe that it will not be neces- 

“ary to make the tax permanent; but we decline to give you 
eed — for our hope, or to meet the objections of those 
withe ‘ave pointed out the impossibility of remitting the tax 
ut a and immediate reduction of expenditure.” 


This is the position assumed by Ministers, and we can only 
understand it as an intimation that they contemplate a return 
to the old juggling system of imposing the tax nominally as 
a temporary burden, but really as a permanent part of our 
financial system. We thought that this flimsy device had 
worked itself out in 1853; but it is clear that the policy of 
the Government is to reimpose the tax without the smallest 
prospect of its early termination. 

If Ministers had honestly come forward with the announce- 
ment that, owing to the war and other unforeseen occurrences, 
they could not see their way to the cessation of the tax, and 
had declined to hold out any hopes on the subject, we 
should have had nothing to say against their candour, and 
could only have condoled with them on the unpopular cha- 
racter of their proposals, and the small chance they would 
have had of carrying the large estimates which they have 
laid before the House. But while this is in substance what 
they offer to the country, it is not fair to pretend, as they 
do, that they are carrying out the principles of 1853. So long 
as they encourage the hope of our seeing an end of the tax, 
they have no right to repudiate the discussion of prospective 
arrangements, by which alone its termination can be insured. 
Sir Cornewatu Lewis was not, like his colleagues, embar- 
rassed by any personal participation in the scheme of 1853. 
But even he did not hesitate to declare his belief that it 
might even now be carried out, until the course of 
the debate convinced him that it was a belief which he 
could not justify, and that it would be safer to recede from 
his position, and to decline the argument altogether. The 
steps by which he shifted his ground are very significant. 
In his original statement, he avowed his conviction that his 
plan would afford sufficient revenue to meet the Exchequer 
Bonds payable in the next three years—to provide for the 
sinking fund of 1,500,000/. per annum, and the increased 
interest of the debt—and still to leave some margin for in- 
creasing the Army, Navy, and Civil Service estimates beyond 
the amount at which they are put for the present year. 
On the following Monday, he was asked to explain the 
grounds of his anticipation ; and then, instead of talking of 
some possible increase on the present estimates, he was com- 
pelled to fall back on the expenditure of 1853. Finally, in 
replying to Mr. Disraxwt, he protested against being asked 
to justify the hopes he had held out, repudiated prospective 
finance altogether, and declined to make any confession of 
faith as to the possibility or probability of Parliament 
being able to remit the Income-tax in 1860. It is some- 
thing to know what are the matured views of the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQuER as to our prospect of obtaining, under his 
guidance, the relief which the country is bent upon getting ; 
but it is unfortunate that he should, in the first instance, have 
made a confession of faith as to the sufficiency of his provi- 
sion for that desirable purpose, which, after debate, he was 
unable to justify and unwilling to repeat. 

The upshot of the whole matter is, that Ministers have at 
length been compelled reluctantly to admit that they see no 
ground for the CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEQquer’s expressed 
belief that the wants of the next three years can be pro- 
vided for so as to leave Parliament in a position to remit the 
Income-tax in 1860. Some hints have been dropped from 
the Treasury benches of the possibility of a reduction of the 
Estimates in future years, but no hope is held out ofa return 
to the scale of 1853, or even of any definite or considerable 
retrenchment at all. Mr. Larne conclusively proved that 
the increase of 6,000,000/. in the present Estimates, as com- 
pared with the expenditure of 1853, was not, to any appre- 
ciable extent, attributable to the war. No answer was at- 
tempted on the part of the Government; and it is too clear 
to need a word of argument, that the scale of expenditure 
required in the second year of peace cannot be very different 
from that which will have to be provided for in future years. 
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The question whether the Income Tax is ever to come off 
really resolves itself into the simpler question, whether 
the Estimates for 1857-8 will bear a very considerable 
reduction. We are not advocates of cheese-paring 
government; and if 6,000,000/, more is absolutely ne- 
cessary now than was found sufficient in the last year of 
peace, we must be content to groan under the antici- 
pation of a perpetual Income-tax. But this is not a 
burden which will be endured except in a case of 
absolute necessity ; and we are not sorry to see indica- 
tions of a close scrutiny into the details of the Estimates, 
Tt was not only from those who opposed Ministers 
on Mr. Disrarui’s rather inconclusive resolutions that 
murmurs about extravagance were heard. Lord Jonn 
Sir F. Barua, and Mr. CarpweE t, while support- 
ing the Government, insisted, in unmistakeable terms, on the 
duty of returning to a peace expenditure now that the 
war is fairly over, There were ominous allusions from all 
sides of the House to the precedent of 1848, and to the 
enforced retrenchment of the year which followed the pacifi- 
cation of 1815. We do not greatly admire the policy of 
moving abstract resolutions—which are generally, in terms, 
undeniable platitudes—but the debate on Mr. Disraez.i's 
motion has been productive of one beneficial result in bring- 
ing prominently before men’s minds the fact that the cessa- 
tion of the Income-tax depends upon the reduction which 
may be effected in the present year. With this certainty 
before their eyes, members will probably scrutinize with 
more than ordinary jealousy the items of expenditure which 
the estimates contain. It is not only. in the desire to 
be quit of the Income-tax that the inducement to economy 
is to be found. Large expenses have been already incurred 
in the Persian war, and nothing but a speedy settle- 
ment of the quarrel can save us from an outlay which it 
is not pleasant to contemplate. The Chinese dispute aiid 
the arrangement of the Sound dues will call for further 
supplies which have not yet found their way into the esti- 
mates, These demands will undoubtedly go far to devour 
the seemingly respectable surplus on which the CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQuEeR reckoned; and there is the more 
reason for reducing in every practicable way the cost of our 
ordinary Government, which, if its present rate of growth 
continues, appears more likely to require new taxation than to 
accommodate itself to the remissions which are universally 
desired, 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


HE public opinion of England and Europe will not be 
formed on the narrow point of whether the Chinese Go- 
vernment were or were not justified in boarding the Arrow. 
The real question which we have to ask ourselves, and which 
the historian of England will one day have to answer, is 
this—Were the circumstances such as to justify the Eng- 
lish fleet in bombarding a defenceless city? The etfect of the 
legal arguments in the late debates has been to confound the 
question of the legality of the Chinese proceeding with that 
of the propriety of the measures by which Sir J. Bowrina 
sought redress, Of course, if the Chinese were legally justified 
in boarding the Arrow, the whole of our conduct was ab initio 
as wrongful as it wasviolent. But inthe contest raised on this 
point, it seems to have been forgotten that it is possible to 
admit the illegality of the Chinese proceedings, and a conse- 
quent claim to reparation on the part of the English autho- 
rities, and yet wholly to condemn the measures which Sir J. 
Bowrine thought fit to adopt. 

Lord WENSLEYDALE is obliged to avow thatSir J. Bowring, 
on the face of his own despatches, has admitted the whole case 
in favour of the Chinese. But then the noble and learned 
Lord says that the English Plenipotentiary “mistook his 
own case.” To say the least of it, it is a serious thing to 
have the gentleman who assumes to exercise the delegated 
power of the British Crown “ mistaking the case” upon which 
he professes to justify bombarding Canton. It may be diffi- 
cult to decide whether Commissioner YEH was or was not 
in the right in the matter of the Arrow; but one thing is 
perfectly clear, that Sir J. Bowrine agrees with his opponent, 
Lord Lynpuurst, and not with his defender, Lord Wens- 
LEYDALE, in holding that the lorcha was not a British 
vessel, and consequently that the Chinese were perfectly 
justified in all that they did. Sir J. Bowrrne’s opinion on 
the point would not, of course, have concluded the ques- 
tion, if the matter had been referred to a diplomatic 
arrangement ; but we confess that it does appear to us a most 


material element in the judgment we are called upon to for 
on the nature of the subsequent transactions. Even if gj, 
Joun Bowruwe had believed the Chinese to have been in th, 
wrong, he would clearly not have been justified in bombay. 
ing the city if it turned out that he had formed an erronepy, 
opinion. But it is hard to see how, believing them in fact, 
be in the right, a violent course taken upon that assumptj 
can be defended on the ground that they were really in thy 
wrong. If a man knocks down another in the 
against whom he does not suppose himself to have any 

of offence, the nature of the transaction will not be altered 
his subsequently discovering that, in point of fact, the perso, 
knocked down had maligned his assailant on a previous oog. 
sion, though the latter, at the time of the assault, was ignoran, 
of the injury. The broad fact which it is necessary to keep jy 
view, in order to guide us through the labyrinth of legy 
contradictions, is this—that Sir J. Bownrine thought it 
Arrow was not under protection at the time when she ue 
boarded by the Chinese. We are, therefore, in consider; 
the justification set up for the bombardment, to view it with 
reference to the fact that the English authorities believe 
that the Chinese were entitled to board the Arrow. 

It is plain that the defenders of the Government feel th 
stress of this argument. They seek to escape by the all 
gation that, whether the Arrow was a British vessel or 
the Chinese at least believed her to be so, and that their cop. 
duct was consequently a national insult, though, in fact, it 
did not turn out to be a legal injury. If the question wer 
to be decided by logic, it might be sufficient to set off thee 
two misconceptions against one another. If the English 
authorities were entitled to say “ We are insulted, because, 
though the Avvow was not an English vessel, you acted in 
the belief that she was,” surely it may be permitted to the 
Chinese to answer, “ Even though the lorcha was not subject 
to Chinese capture, you cannot have been insulted by ow 
conduct, because all the while you believed that we wer 
doing only what we had a right to do.” 

If there really were any proof, beyond the mere fact ofthe 
seizure of the men, that the Chinese intended to offer a deli- 
berate insult to the British flag, we fully admit that sucha 
view of the case would go far to justify the proceedings a 
Canton. But we agree with Lord Joun Russet, that th 
evidence is all the other way. Whether the Chinese crev 
who boarded the Arrow actually hauled down the English 
flag or not, seems a disputed point. But the material que 
tion as regards the conduct of the English is the ground takes 
by Yeu when complaints were addressed to him on the sub 
ject. Does he assume a tone of menace or of insult? On 
the contrary, he says—‘“ We considered this to be a Chines 
vessel, and the information I have had is, that the flag wa 
not hauled down.” After this, what right had Sir J. Bow 
RING to say that the Chinese thought the Arrow was @ 
English vessel? He did not think so himself—Lord Ly 
HuRST does not think so now—and Commissioner YEH say 
he did not think so then. If this be so, what become 
of the alleged insult to the English flag? Where are wet 
look for the justification of an attack upon Canton for an a 
which the Chinese authorities believed to be lawful, unde 
the authority of the very man who declares that he share 
with them that belief? ‘ 

If it is said that the case of the Arrow was only a step B 
a series of insults, and that the time was come to makes 


‘stand against the spirit and conduct of the Chinese Gover 


ment towards the English traders at Canton, we can oalj 
say that—assuming this hostile disposition to have «ik 
played itself in such flagrant and numerous instances # 
is now pretended—it is most unfortunate that, in all thes 
accumulated injuries, Sir J. Bowrine did not fix upé 
one better fitted to support his bombardment than. thi 
of the miserable business of the lorcha. The mere. fit 
that the case of the Arrow was thought the best stalking 
horse for the English Plenipotentiary’s warlike propensities 
is to us a pretty clear indication that the alleged groupés 
of complaint are not very solid. When we consider 
before the assault on the town, the crew of the lorcha wet 
actually given up, and that the Governor promised 
take care for the future that no other affair of the kinl 
should arise, we must confess that the ettempt to convert 
the transaction into a studied insult to the British fs 
appears to us dishonest and indefensible. 

This brings us to the most serious part of the whole que 
tion as regards the reputation and honour of England. its 
impossible not to see, from the whole tone of the pape 
that it was the deliberate object of the English autho 
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‘ties at Canton to pick a quarrel with the Chinese Govern- 
eae This aim is transparent in the despatches of Sir J. INDEPENDENT VOTING AND PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


form 

f Sip Bowrinc, and is boldly avowed by his supporters in the | \JOTHING can be more attractive or plausible at first 
D the How far such dealing on the part of a great nation sight than the theory of independent voting in Parlia- 
bard js worthy or defensible, we do not care to discuss. It is | ment. Is our “distinguished townsman,” who bears, like a 
Leo only necessary to remark that not only does this object ap- modern ATLAS, the terrestrial globe upon his shoulders, to 
uct to in the original quarrel about the lorcha, but it comes | become the follower of mortal man, the instrument of fac- 
Dtion out as the real obstacle to a reasonable and amicable settle- | tion, the tool of a party? Forbid it, shade of Lucius 
n the ment of the squabble. The allegation that what was sought | Junius Brutus! Forbid it, spirit of the British Constitu- 
treet, by the English authorities was only an apology for an insult tion! So our borough Hamppen enters the Palace of the 
ound offered to the British flag, is a mere pretence. The moment | Legislature, big with the fate of nations and his own import- 
ed by such an apology is offered, it is practically rejected by clog- | ance. He takes his seat below the gangway, with a virtu- 
er son ging the demand with conditions having no reference to | ous resolution to hear both sides of every question, to weigh 
OCC. the original ground of quarrel. The seizure of the lorcha, if | conflicting arguments, to be open to reason and deaf to elo- 
rant it were proved to be illegal, might have given a right to quence—in short, to be, to present and future generations, 


ep in reparation for that particular injury, but could have given no | the pattern of an “ indepeudent member.” It certainly is 
legal title to a demand for the observance of the Treaty of 1843, | impossible not to respect the intentions of such a man. We 
t the which we had agreed to waive ; nor could it have justified | are almost constrained to exclaim, in the words which Jonn- 
2 way the other terms which Sir J. Bowninca was so eager to en- | SON addressed to the sanguine freshman— 
ering graft on this paltry affair. Are these thy views? Proceed, ingenuous youth, 
With Even if we were to admit the whole case on which the And vietes quand thee to the Geene of uth. 
eve Government rely with respect to the Arrow, it seems to us | In fact, it is not very easy to argue against this view, 
that we are no nearer than before to a justification for | without either offending the sensibilities of the individual, 
| the the extremities which were so hastily resorted to. A | or affecting to think lightly of principles which no wise or 
alle question which turned on the construction of a Treaty, | good man will despise. But as, in a complicated calculation, 
r eo, and the application of an Act of Parliament, was not | when a man finds that he has arrived at an absurd or im- 
On. one to be settled at once by a broadside; but we are not | possible result, he is convinced—however little he may be 
ct, it surprised to find the editor of Brenrnam consulting so | able, at the moment, to discover it—that there must have been 
were effectually “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” | some error in the working, so we cannot contemplate the pre- 
these It is impossible not to feel that if this question had to be | sent disorganization of the Parliamentary machine without 
glish debated afresh by the English Parliament, the grievance of | feeling a conviction that, somchow or other, the construction 
alse, the lorcha would be dealt with in a very different | cannot be reasonable which leads to so irrational a con- 
d in manner. We doubt very much whether even Lord Pat- | clusion. 
» the werston or Lord CLARENDON, who approve of the transac- The good old practice of Party Government was certainly 
bject tio, would have directed the assault. But there is a | one which presented many weak points to what Mr. CaRLyLE 
"our trenchant kind of philosophy, whose motto is fieri non debuit | calls “ victorious analysis.” Nothing can be easier than to 
wert factum valet. Some men argue, that to yield, even though | demolish with a crushing logic the partisanship of the Fox 
we are in the wrong, would be a sign of weakness, and that | Club or the Conservative Association. Orators will find 
f the it is useless to expect an appreciation of justice from a bar- | ready listeners when they denounce the servile system 
deli. barian people. There is no doubt a good deal of worldly | under which men follow their leaders like sheep, and act, 
cha wisdom in this style of reasoning; but we are disposed to | not as reasonable units, but as a political sum total. 
ys at think that the answer of Lord Joun RussExt to such a line | In short, it is better to admit at once that, if Party is 
t the ofargument gives at once the true and the statesmanlike | to be tried by a jury of Benthamites, with the Abbé 
crew view of the question. Siryes to preside in the Court, the sooner a plea of 
glisl It cannot be denied that there may be, and probably | guilty on all the counts is put in the better. But if it is 
ques will be, considerable danger in pausing or withdrawing from | permitted to us to take the liberty—which, after all, has been 
ake the course in which we are embarked. That is always the | an immemorial privilege of illogical and unphilosophical 
sub. case when a Government has made a false move. It was | Britons—of beginning altogether at the wrong end, and 
On 80 with the late Emperor of Russta, when he had com- | of testing the system by its fruits instead of reasoning out 
nese mitted himself to the Mrnscuikorr mission. A fault | the result from first principles, we shall perhaps find that 
we committed by a nation, as well as by an individual, | this clumsy old machine of party government did its work 
BO brings with it an inevitable retribution. It is said | to the full as well, to say the least, as the logical, symmetrical, 
3 al that it was impossible for Sir J. Bowrrne to refer to | and highly reasonable system of independent voting. 
YND- the Government at home for instructions before he com- The fundamental object of all social organization is, if 
Saye mitted the nation to so fatal a step. There is much possible, that the influence of the best and the wisest, who 
omes force in the observation; but this makes it only the | are necessarily the few, should prevail over the weaker and 
re to more wonderful that such a man should have been placed | the less wise, who are necessarily the many. This is 
a at in a position where the character of the English Crown | equally true under all forms of Government, and perhaps it is 
nder was at the mercy of so vain and indiscreet a person. We | more forcibly exemplified in the theory of popular than even 
ares wish to say nothing more harsh than is necessary of a man of monarchical institutions. Now, party Government actu- 


whom every one has agreed to attack, and who is not here | ally did give practical effect to this elementary requisite of 


p todefend himself; but the affair conveys a lesson which ought | political society, to a degree certainly very different from that 
ke 8 not to be overlooked by the advocates of Parliamentary ap- which we find realized in the present state of Parliamentary 
erie pointments and competitive examinations. Dr. Bowrrne | disorganization. The heads of opposing parties were na- 
only isaman whom no Government would have trusted with | turally elevated to the positions which they occupied, because 
tls & post in this country which required judgment or | they were the best and ablest men to promote the objects 
3 a knowledge of mankind; yet, because he is a Whig voter, | and to fight the battles of the “connexion,” as it was 
hese and knows thirty languages, he is sent to a place | appropriately called. Hence the lead of the House of 
upon where British commerce aud British character are to | Commons became a species of elective monarchy for which 
that depend on the exercise of his wisdom and prudence. The | there were but two candidates, each of them distinguished as 
fact ry of most of the acis of violence and wrong with which | the choicest champion of the principles which his party 
ng the records of English relations with the East are sullied, is | represented. The result was, that whichever party prevailed 
ties, to be found in the folly and vanity of agents improperly | had for its fugleman the strongest and wisest man it could 
pds jobbed into situations for which they were totally unfitted— | boast, and therefore the policy of the Government was the 
that, whose acts the Government has been unable to defend, but | best which the temper of the people or the patriotism of their 
wert too proud to disown. We admit that the English Govern- | representatives admitted ; while the Opposition, being also 
1 ment has been placed by Sir J. Bowrixe in a situation in | conducted by the ablest of its members, was compelled to 
kind which it is as impossible to advance with honour as to retire | pursue a course consistent with the character of persons who 
vert with dignity and credit. It would be well if British states- | might themselves soon be invested with the responsibilities 
flag = of all parties would remember this when next they feel | of office. 

isposed to get rid of an inconvenient Parliamentary sup- The opposite principles for which Prrr and Fox respectively 
juew porter by sending him to the antipodes to represent the | contended have their source in an antagonism which is as per- 
> British Crown, petual as the Jaws of the human mind. But it was an im- 
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measurable advantage that “stout Sir ANDREW” should vote 
according to the lights of Mr. Prrt, and that the “ Friends of 
the People” should take their constitutional doctrinesfrom Mr. 
Fox. While it was clearly understood that Mr. Prrr re- 
ceived the implicit support of his party, the convictions of 
the man became the policy of the Minister, and the govern- 
ment of the country was carried on just as if all the Tories 
had possessed exactly the same information, intelligence, and 
ability as Mr. Pirr; and the Opposition, in like manner, was 
compelled to conduct itself with the same prudence and 
patriotism as if each member of it had at stake the same 
position and reputation as Mr. Fox. Thus it came about that 
the character of Parliament was an impress of the character 
of the chiefest men who composed it. No man entered the 
House of Commons as an individual unit, to exercise, inde- 
pendently of all the rest, the inharmonious influence of a 
second-rate intelligence. He either added the strength of 
his vote to the superior mind of the leader of his party, or, if 
capable of greater things, he achieved such a position as to 
make the rest the auxiliaries of his own more enlightened 
views. It was by this rude, but effectual method, that Party 
Government became what all Government should be—-that 
of the best and wisest. It was, in fact, a true kingdom, 
in the original sense of the word—the Government of the 
“knowing” man. Parliament took its character from the 
few and able, not from the many and weak. 

Let us see whether the modern system of each man pro- 
fessing to vote according to his own lights, and not accord- 
ing to those of any leader, does not conduct to an exactly 
opposite and proportionately disastrous result. It is worthy 
of consideration how closely the practice of Parliamentary 
pledges is connected with the doctrine of independent voting. 
‘When a man was returned to Parliament as a member of the 
Tory party in former days, he went to support the policy of 
Mr. Pirr. No member was asked to pledge himself to vote 
in a particular manner on a particular question—the con- 
stituency were willing to trust that discretion to Mr. Prrv, 

wowas probably a much fitter man to exercise it than them- 
selves. And so the result was pretty nearly the same as if the 
worthy and independentelectors of Mudborough hadelected Mr. 
Pirr himself instead of Mr. Smira. It may be said that, 
under this system, Mr. SmirH was a cypher; but then he was 
a cypher with the significant digit Pirr or Fox, as the case 
might be, at its head, and so, though nought in himself, he 
contributed to the magnitude of the Party, and derived 
significance from its chief. But now that Mr. Surry comes 
forward, “pledged to no party, but prepared to exercise 
his own judgment as an independent member of Parliament, 
&ec., &e.,” (in short, the cypher standing alone), it is natural 
that the Mudburghers, who have no particular knowledge 
of, or personal confidence in, Mr. Samira, should think 
themselves entitled to put him through a political Shibbo- 
leth. And so Mr. Suir goes into the House of Commons, 
as he imagines, a free and independent legislator, but in 
reality more “ cabined, cribbed, confined” by hustings pledges, 
and altogether much less of a free agent, than any member 
of the October Club who was brought .down mellow to vote 
for his party. But the mischief does not stop here. If 
the intelligence of Mr. Smiru is bounded by the opinions of 
the influential grocer, or the energetic class-leader, of Mud- 
borough, the discretion of the Minister is equally limited 
by the range of Mr. Smrrn’s vision. Having no party, 
he must have the votes of the independent members. 
A modern Pirt, therefore, must propose, not the measures 
which seem good to himself, but those which he thinks 
likely to seem good to Smirx. Hence, it is the intellect of 
Mr. Smita, and not of a Pitt ora Fox, that will, under 
the system of independent voting, impress its character on 
the Legislature. And, to pursue the logic of the old woman 
who begged “the fire to burn the stick, and the stick to 
beat the dog, and the dog to bite the pig,” we shall find in 
the end that, under this system, the influential grocer will 
govern Mr. Smrru, and Mr. Smiru will govern Mr. Pirr. 
And so, after all, it will be the grocer who governs the 
country—and this because, as an independent member, Mr. 
Smita thinks it more dignified to pledge himself to the 
grocer than to Mr. Pirr. 

That this is not a chimerical danger may be easily per- 
ceived wheu we find the financial policy of a Government 
based on the fact that “ public opinion”—a phrase which will 
be found, on the whole, to mean the influential grocer and 
the Z'imes newspaper—has expressed its desire that a par- 
ticular tax should be fixed at a particular sum. We must 
learn to reverse our old phraseology, and to talk, for the 


future, not of a Minister who enjoys the confidence of th 
people, but of a people who enjoy the confidence of a Ministe, 
Tt can no longer be said that public opinion supports thy 
propositions of Government—Government proposes wha 
public opinion will support. Ministerial responsibility jg 
at an end, in virtue of the doctrine respondeat superior ; fop 
at the present day, it is not the Minister who is the superior 
power. Parliament is demoralized because each independey 
unit votes with a view to the hustings, and thinks that 
can escape the blame of the consequences in the motley henj 
among which he finds himself. The more prominent 

in losing command over their followers, lose the self-respeg 
which responsibility engenders. It would be easy, were jt 
necessary, to exemplify the fruits of Parliamentary ind. 
pendence. It may suffice if we commend to the considep. 
ation of those who have formed a conception of wha 
Government ought to be, the spectacle of a Maynooth 
division or a Reform debate. They will probably be dis 
posed to acquiesce in the conclusion, that the result of the 
substitution of independent voting for party Government 
has been to replace the rule of the few and wise by that of 
the many and foolish, and to make the lowest instead of the 
highest intelligence the measure of the Parliamentay 
standard. 


THE AMERICAN SENATE. 


7 rejection of the CLarenpon-Dat.as Treaty by the 
American Senate becomes a very simple matter when 
the composition of that respectable body is understood. The 
feelings of the Democratic senators, on being asked to assent 
to a settlement of differences between England and the 
United States, are precisely those of a British costermonge 
to whom a philanthropist should propose the healing of the 
raw on his donkey’s back. If this old sore in the inter 
national relations of the Republic is closed up, how is the 
political vehicle to be got to move on? The Democrats have 
just transformed themselves into a rather stagnant Co- 
servative party. All the questions on which they used w 
agitate the country—the Bank question, the Tariff question, 
the Land question—are settled and done with for ever; and 
on Slavery, the only domestic topic on which the American 
people feel the slightest interest, they are solemnly pledged 
to keep silence themselves, and to protest against discussion 
by others. They have not one single cry left, if the 
treacheries and usurpations of England do not remain tok 
declaimed against. Englishmen rarely see an America 
Democratic newspaper, for the New York journals whic 
the English Press universally quotes and follows, profess ont 
form or another of Whiggism or Republicanism, and ther 
is consequently a rather curious ignorance among us d 
the perfection to which the art of abusing our country bas 
been brouglit in the United States. There are leading 
American statesmen who have specially devoted themselvés 
to this branch of politics, and who scarcely profess to have 
a single political accomplishment except that of knowing 
how to apportion the proper modicum of Anglophobis 
to particular stages of party frenzy. Mr. Dovezas, f 
Illinois, who is said to have been principally instn 
mental in procuring the rejection of the Treaty, is oe 
of these. Such men listen to a proposal for puttng 
an end to disputes between the two countries with as mueb 
satisfaction as Mr. Spoonek would hear that the Roma 
Catholics had voluntarily abandoned the Maynooth subsidy—- 
or Father Gavazzi that the Pope was going to lecture o 
the state of Italy in the Hanover-square Rooms—or Dr 
Cummine that Cardinal Wiseman was going to preach 
Smithfield on Revelations xvii. 5, and intended to burn bis 
red stockings publicly after the sermon. But the most aggt 
vating part of the matter was the conduct of Presidest 
Pierce in reference to the Treaty. So long as Mr. Purse 
had a chance of becoming the Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency of 1857, he worked the popular antipathy against 
the British with an unscrupulous ingenuity which almost 
amounted to genius; and he had even reserved the dis 

of Mr, Crampton as the trump card to be played on the vey 
eve of the day on which the Democratic Convention was 
decide between the different candidates. He had throwt 
Mr. Bucwanan over rather than forego an opportunity 
publicly insulting England; and yet, the very instant Mr. 
BucHANAN was nominated, he ordered Mr. Bucuanay’s su 
cessor in the English embassy to affix his signature 4 
comprehensive scheme of conciliation. It is as if the own 
of an estate, on his death-bed, were to order all the timber # 
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be cut down, just as the heir-at-law was ready to step into 

ssion and was terribly in want of ready money to 
accommodate his friends. 

It is difficult to persuade oneself that the grounds on which 
the rejection of the Treaty is placed by rumour had any- 
thing to do with the matter. One story says that the Sena- 
tors objected to the stipulation, on the part of the British 
Government, that the Mosquito Indians should have a dis- 
trict sufficient for their subsistence reserved to them, and 
should be incorporated in time with the Nicaraguan Repub- 
lic. But it happens that this arrangement is carefully copied 
from the existing policy of the United States towards the 
Indians within their territories; and it is to be carried out 
by Nicaragua herself, without any interference by Great 
Britain. Another report avers that the Senate took offence 
at our ceding the Bay Islands to Honduras on condition that 
slavery should be perpetually excludedfromthem. Here, again, 
it isdifficult to believe the explanation. The article directed 
against slavery forms part, not of the CLarENDoN-DALLAs 
Treaty, but of an independent convention between Great 
Britain and Honduras; and, even supposing that the Senate 
considered the two instruments indissolubly connected, we 
have nothing to show us why the Republican members voted 
toa man for the rejection. The basis of their party is oppo- 
sition to the extension of slavery, and now they are said to 
be irritated by an attempt to limit its area. We suspect 
the truth to be, that very few specific exceptions were 
taken to the proposed arrangement. The Democrats opposed 
it because they could not afford to dispense with the 
materials for a convenient dispute with Great Britain, and 
the Republicans joined them because they were afraid to 
seem less jealous of national interests than the Democrats. 
With such motives dictating the course to be followed, the 
debate was probably confined to declamations on the Monror 
doctrine, and general denunciations of British treason. If 
any particular objection was urged against the Treaty, it 
was probably that which the American newspapers attribute 
to Senator Dovenas. He is said to have repudiated all in- 
struments recognising the rights of Great Britain in Central 
America. The meaning of this is, that Senator Dovenas 
and the Ultras of the Northern Democratic party question 
our prescriptive sovereignty over that portion of Honduras 
which is called the Balize, and insist that we have no footing 
in Central America beyond the privilege of felling mahogany. 
And here it may be as well to remind the British public 
that we have a colony—once part of Spanish Honduras, and 
still foolishly claimed by the Republic of that name—which 
we have not ceded, and don’t dream of ceding, to anybody. 
We offer the remark because the great instructor of our 
countrymen tells them that their “concern with Honduras 
is limited to free transit over the Isthmus.” Unfortunately, 
there are but three conceivable routes across the Isthmus, 
and not one of them crosses any part of Honduras. Really 
this eminent geographer mistakes the point of the advice of 
his incensed critics. We certainly did object to a jour- 
alist’s denouncing the Persian war because he could not find 
Herat in the map. But we did not the least mean to dis- 
courage the consultation of maps. Far from it—we think 
ita very useful precaution. 

The votes of the several senators are known, and they 
strikingly confirm the observations which we offered at the 
very crisis of the recent Presidential contest respecting the 
foolish partisanship of Colonel Fremont and his supporters 
in which the English public chose to indulge. Eight senators 
spoke tenderly of Great Britain, and protested against the 
Policy of wilfully keeping quarrels alive between the mother- 
country and her descendant. Every one of them was a 
Southerner and a slave-owner. The Northern Republicans 
Voted the other way, without a Single exception, and out of 
sheer cowardice, Indeed, the most eminent among them, 

. Sewarp, of New York, is a calumniator of Great Britain 
wy less venomous and less unscrupulous than Mr, 
ye of Illinois ; but then the Celtic rabble of New 
city are among his constituents, and they must of 
course have their tastes consulted. In fact, whether we 
eit or dislike it, we have no firm friends whatever in 
Z — except the men who are libelled in the books which 
© devour with unnatural relish. There is not in the 
“a. — devotee of Southern interests 
der, from South Carolina. The 
after the death of the gentleman who as- 
inthe last summer, Colonel BuTER got up 
and compared him to Brutus, Cassius, and 

N. Yet the remarks on Great Britain put in the 


mouth of this very Colonel Butter by the American press 
are almost affectionate; and similar remarks on the United 
States would rather surprise us than otherwise by their con- 
ciliatory spirit, if they had been pronounced in Parliament 
by Lord Patmerston or Lord CLARENDON. 


THE LAW OF THE CANTON QUARREL. 


F the dogmas of the Lorp CHANCELLOR upon the law 
applicable to the case of the Arrow are to be taken as 

the deliberate expression of the views on which Ministers 
are prepared to act, we may some day find ourselves en- 
gaged in a contest on the subject with enemies more for- 
midable than the Chinese. Lord Cranwortu delivered him- 
self on Tuesday night of the following startling doc- 
trine:—“If the British Government authorizes a ship 
to go into a foreign port and carry the British flag, 
then, as between us and the foreign country, this is cer- 
tainly a British ship... . . Had the Arrow been en- 
tirely a foreign vessel, and unentitled to a British register, 
we, by the law of nations, were justified in the steps we 
ee Once admit that the British flag was hoisted, 
and was by the authority of the Chinese Government hauled 
down, and I care not, for the purpose of my argument, 
whether they had a right to enter the ship or not; they 
hauled down the flag, and the consequences must be 
upon their own heads.” If these were the senti- 
ments of a fire-eating admiral, or of that still more 
belligerent creature, a British consul, we should not have 
been surprised ; but, from the mouth of the highest legal 
functionary in the land, such a doctrine is really portentous. 
If acted on in our intercourse with civilized nations, it 
would soon plunge us into war with all the world. 
Let us place side by side with Lord Cranwortu’s declaration, 
the grave exposition of international law delivered by one 
of his predecessors on the woolsack, from whom it is 
hazardous to differ on a legal question. Here are Lord 
Lynpuurst’s words:—“ Now, my lords, allow me to lay 
down a principle which no one will successfully contest. 
It is this, that you may give any rights or any privi- 
leges to a foreigner or a foreign vessel as against your- 
selves, but not as against foreigners. ... . You may give 
rights as against yourselves. You may pass a law for 
that purpose. But you cannot give any rights to the 
subject of a foreign country by any of your laws, as against 
the country of which he is a subject. No man can by 
possibility, with any shadow of reason, dispute that propo- 
sition. You cannot, therefore, where you have a foreign 
ship owned by a foreigner, convert that vessel into an 
English ship, so as to bring it within the terms of an ante- 
cedent treaty.” 

No precedent was needed to establish principles like these, 
founded on natural justice, and recognised throughout the 
whole system of international law ; but a recent discussion as 
to the effect of letters of naturalization was happily referred 
to by Lord Lyypuurst in illustration of his position. By the 
law of this country, certificates of naturalization are granted 
to foreigners. Not long ago, a foreigner, armed with such a 
certificate, returned to his own country, and claimed to be re- 
garded as a British subject. The authorities naturally and 
rightly replied—“ England can give no such right as against 
us. You are the subject of this country.” The disappointed 
foreigner came back to his adopted country, and laid his 
grievance before the Home-office. What did our Government 
do? Did they instruct their ambassador to demand redress, 
under the penalty of a bombardment in forty-eight hours ¢ 
On the contrary, they explained to the applicant his misap- 
prehension of the rules of international law, and said—“ As 
against us, you may avail yourself of the certificate of natu- 


ralization, but as against foreigners, as against your own ~ 


country, it confers on you no right whatever.” The law of 
the Home Secrerary is better than that of the CHan- 
cELtor. If Lord CranwortH had been appealed to, he 
must, to be consistent with his argument in the Chinese 
case, have said—“Once show that your certificate was 
granted, and was disregarded by the Government of your 
native country, and I care not whether they had a right to 
meddle with you or not—they have disregarded our certifi- 
cate, and they must take the consequences.” 

Lord WENSLEYDALE, although he supported the Govern- 
ment on other grounds, carefully avoided giving the sanction 
of his authority to the views of the Cuancemor. He did 
not contend that we can lawfully give the character of 
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a British ship to a Chinese vessel, but merely laid down a 
principle which is perfectly consistent with Lord Lynp- 
uuRsT’s declaration—viz., that a vessel in possession of a 
licence granted by the English authorities has a national 
character, though the licence may have been improperly ob- 
tained, and that foreigners ought not, in such a case, to take 
the law into their own hands without first applying to our 
Government for redress. There can be no doubt of the 
soundness of this doctrine as a general rule, though its ap- 
plication may perhaps be questioned where the licence is 
granted to a confessedly foreign ship, and disputed by 
the country to which she belongs. The jurisdiction to 
determine whether a ship built, owned, and manned by 
Chinamen, and lying in a Chinese port, is a Chinese 
ship, naturally belongs to China. The jurisdiction to de- 
cide on the validity of a British licence belongs as clearly 
to us. The actual case, on Lord WENSLEYDALE’S assumptions 
as to the facts, therefore raises a conflict between the juris- 
diction of China over a ship originally Chinese and that of 
England over a British licence; and if it were true that the 
Arrow had a licence recognised by the British authorities, it 
might be difficult to determine in which of the two countries 
the forum should be sought. But the argument is wholly 
beside the actual question, because it is founded on the pre- 
sumed existence of a licence valid by British laws and ac- 
knowledged by our officials ; whereas Sir J. Bowrrne himself 
admitted that the Avrow was not in possession of such a 
licence, and that she had no legal right to hoist the British 
flag. 

The truth is, that the law of nations has been 
knowingly set at nought in the late proceedings at 
Canton. Whether the peculiar relations which exist 
between us and China, and the demeanour of the Canton 
authorities, justify us in violating principles which the 
Celestial Emperor himself does not always respect, is a 
different question. The Government had a difficult task 
before it when it undertook to defend a palpable departure 
from the law of nations, even in dealing with an Eastern 
State, and that State the anomalous empire of China. But 
the argument was not helped by Lord Cranwortu’s bold 
perversion of the law; and though Lord CLarenpon’s plea 
was but a sorry excuse at the best, it was the only one—had 
it been well founded—to be urged in defence of the Hong- 
Kong officials. The real question, according to the Foreign 
Minister, is not whether we were right in law, but whether 
the Chinese intended to insult us. He maintained that the 
Arrow was, at the time of the seizure, considered by the 
Chinese authorities to be a British vessel, and that a delibe- 
rate insult was intended to the British flag. There would be 
some plausibility in this argument, were there any facts to 
sustain it, and we are not surprised, therefore, that Minis- 
ters assume it in their own defence; but, in any case, 
the complexion of the affair is not creditable to English wp- 
rightness or English humanity. It is difficult to justify, on 
grounds of policy, an attack ostensibly founded on demands 
which our officials well knew they had no lawful right to 
make. The view of the transaction most favourable to the 
Government is that the Chinese intended to violate the 
treaty, though they never actually did so. Did that inten- 
tion—even supposing it to have existed—give us a right to 
take the will for the deed, and to exact reparation for an 
offence which was never committed? The House of Lords 
decided by a majority of 36 that it did. What will the 
country say, should the final appeal be made to it? 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


HE Civil Service Commissioners are earning their salt. 
Sir Epwarp Ryan and Mr. J. G. SHaw Lerevre have 
just produced a Blue-book which is in its way a curiosity, 
because it illustrates so strikingly our system of conducting 
public business. With a constitution which has grown up 
nobody knows how, and which is not to be found in text 
books—with laws uncodified, and statute and precedent 
jostling each other in most admired confusion—we seem to 
plume ourselves upon our unmethodical method of govern- 
ment. Yet our Blue-books reverse this picture. Here, all is 
order, precision, tabulation, per-centage. We have minutes, 
memoranda, abstracts, reports, summaries, lists. Everything 
is in alphabetical arrangement ; and, as far as we can caleu- 
late, at least half a dozen alphabets are exhausted, and the 
numerals, Arabic and Roman, are two or three times used 
up, inverted, transposed, and repeated, with the view of 
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showing, under every conceivable and inconceivable as 
what a vast amount of class-lists, examination papers, and 
marks the Civil Service Examiners have gone through. The 
candidates for Government situations have been punched 
and pinched, sounded and handled, like the slaves in g 
Cuban market. Their blunders and successes have been 
registered with a minute care which has not yet been given 
to a catalogue of the stars. If anybody desires to know 
what are the attainments, relative and comparative, absolute 
and particular, of the ingenuous youth of England, as repre. 
sented by its Civil Service postulants, here are all the 
facts—and, let us add, a few more than were necessary for 
any other purpose than that of encouraging the art practised 
by Messrs. Eyre and Sporriswoove. 

The Government Examiners are very conscientious 
persons ; but they are so new in their office that they have 
not yet acquired self-confidence. Either they cannot trust 
themselves, or they do not trust the public enough. Wecan 
assure Messrs. WALROND and HEADLAM and their excellent 
colleagues, that there is no human being who sup 
that they have exercised their functions in any other than the 
fairest spirit ; and if they had simply informed us that the 
spelling of the rejected candidates was execrably bad, we 
should have accepted their assertion, without desiring 
to pay for the verification of this humiliating statement 
in forty-eight columns of small type, folio size, containing the 
notable facts that sundry candidates for the office of tide. 
waiter spelled ‘ Dardanelles” Dardenelles, and “ bloodiest” 
bloodyest. ‘The Commissioners haye mounted a hobby, and 
the public is called upon to pay, in the shape of a printers 
bill, for the amusing sight of the curvetings of the high- 
spirited animal. We find many good stories which would 
have been more in place in the Art of Pluck than in a note to 
a formal Report to Her Masesry. For example, we are told 
that the examinations brought out some deplorable instances 
of historical and geographical ignorance—such as that “the 
Roman walls were built to keep the Tartars from invading 
England, and were so built that two carriages could be driven 
abreast”—that “ Ricuarp II. was a bad king, who, after 
arranging the Peace of Versailles, entered into a secret treaty 
with the King of France, and was altogether a lover of 
foreigners’—and that “Marston Moor was fought between 
Bruce and Epwarp I.,” while some candidates placed the Alp 
in Hungary, and London on the Wash. To do them justice, 
the Commissioners state that, in plucking their candidate, 
they have not been altogether influenced by historia, 
geographical, and other literary shortcomings—which 
well, as we remember some papers by a__ first-clas 
man at Oxford which contained at least twenty ortho- 
graphical blunders. Nor are we prepared to say that ther 
standard is pitched too high, if a literary standard is % 
quisite at all—which, in the case of messengers and office 
keepers, who have to submit to examination, we should, 
perhaps, doubt. Nor does it at all follow that, because 
questions are put, it is expected that they should be answered— 
otherwise we might be captious enough to hint that a strong 
arm and a civil tongue are more important qualifications t 
a searcher in the Customs than familiarity with “the Seven 
Years’ War” and “the Peace of Ryswick.” 

However, for good or for evil, the system is thoroughly 
at work. Every department of the Public Service is now 
open to competition—not a nomination can take effect unles 
the candidate passes the Board in Dean’s-yard—and the pro- 
portion of candidates passed to those plucked is 129 
to 700. That all this will tell in the way of stimulating 
general education, there can be no question, and so far there 
isa certain gain; but what the results of the system will bem 
the public service and on society generally, time will show. 
Meanwhile two or three reflections are suggested by this 
Report. One is, that the highest education has already a 
its limits as a qualification for the “new profession.” We 
find that in a competition which the Commissioners poitt 
out as a model one—namely, for four situations in thet 
own office, three of them with salarics of 100/. a-year, ris 
to 200/., and one with a salary of 200/., rising to 300— 
they had forty-six candidates, of whom twenty-six 
received a University education, and sixteen had 
through some large foundation or public school. One of the 
successful candidates was a Cambridge wrangler ; and Lati, 
French, German, Italian, Greek, Hebrew, and pure and mixed 
mathematics, were among the qualifications. To our mil 
it is rather a melancholy conclusion that an a 
education, which at the least must cost roool., and cane 
be finished till the age of twenty-two, can, in these days 
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of very limited competition, only secure a junior clerkship 
at 100/. a-year, the duties of which must be both irksome 
and mechanical. One thing is certain—that if we are anxious 
to attract this class of men to the public service, as a relief 
to an overstocked Church and Bar, we must make up our 
minds to increase very largely the salaries of Government 
officials. And a further and very interesting inquiry remains, 
as to the sort of Government clerk which a wrangler full of 
“Grecian and Roman history, high mathematics, Hebrew 
and Italian,” is likely to make. Will he not feel, as he goes 
through his weary work of abstracting and copying, that his 
studies have been thrown away? Is there no danger that he 
will either sink into apathy, or become one of what may 
prove a very dangerous class—that of men of intellect and 
accomplishments consigned to uncongenial duties? That 

itively unfit and ignorant persons should not be allowed 
entrance into Government offices, we gladly concede. We 
admit also that a preliminary examination is the only test 
of educational qualifications ; and we do not deny that indi- 
viduals obtain freer entrance into the public service than 
under the old nomination system. It is possible that the 
Commission may in some respects work well—especially if 
it discards that stiffness and pedantry which, more or less, 
always infect a board of examiners, and which were re- 
markably displayed in an attempt to get Custom-house boat- 
men into the examination-room. These tendencies are 
likewise occasionally manifested in a reluctance on the part 
of the Commissioners to allow that the heads of departments 
may possibly know better than themselves the specific qua- 
lifications which their particular offices require. Mean- 
while, to persons curious in the statistics of social wants, it 
may be interesting to remark that, in the list of those who, in 
the past year, have received certificates, we notice two 
gentlemen who prefix Honourable to their names, one lieu- 
tenant in the navy, and three young ladies who have passed 
their examinations for provincial post-office clerks. 


NEAPOLITAN ANARCHY. 


T is needless to ransack history to show that interference 
on behalf of the oppressed, when it does not amount to 
protection, does more harm than good. This is a common- 
place of experience, which school life proves as completely as 
do the records of kingdoms. A bully may be cowed into 
decency ; but a bully who is only threatened, and not thrashed, 
does but become the more dangerous to the public peace and 
to individual liberty. Nor does the evil stop here. To hint at 
assistance and to suggest sympathy is unfair to the oppressed. 
Half of the wrongs which English Roman Catholics suffered 
under ExizABeTH and JAMES were owing to Spain—France 
was responsible for the persecution of the Jacobites—and it 
is but the old story, if our recent demonstrations against the 
Court of Naples are chargeable with much of the aggravated, 
and as it seems increasing tyranny, which has at last made 
society impossible in that unhappy kingdom. There can be 
no question that every day adds to the insecurity of life in 
Southern Italy. Suspicion and treachery, the spy and the 
delator, are more actively at work than ever; and though 
our immediate concern is with the actual state of that 
country, we cannot allude to it without a protest against the 
policy which has added new horrors to a darkness which was 
already insupportable. 
statements which occasionally reach us with reference 
to this subject revive, in almost their minutest details, the 
annals of those infamous tyrannies which still live in the 
burning pages of Roman and Italian history. It is much as 
it was some eighteen hundred years ago, nearly on the same 
spot. When we hear that “the Kina is still at Caserta, and 
lives more secluded than ever, afraid of his own brothers, 


but above all, of his son, the heir to his crown,” we are re- 


minded of one who, “afraid to enter the city, betook him- 
self to” this very “Campania, and shut himself up in Capri,” 
and whose cruelties and suspicions always fell most heavily 
on the members of Czsar’s household. The recent incen- 
diary proceedings in Naples are paralleled by the fires which 
Signalized the policy or the wickedness of a TIBERIUS or a 
Nero at Rome. Nor is the simulated popularity of the 
Kine without its precedent. The adulatory addresses which 
were presented to him after the attempt at his assassination 
have a parallel in the speech of one Tocoyius GALLus, who 

l a body-guard of senators to protect the adored person 
of their own Tisertus in his imperial progresses. Again, 
mn the letters received from Naples, we seem to have before 


us the familiar pages of Tacrrus. Then, as now, we read 
of nobles and knights, accused on the most insignificant 
charges, anticipating torture by suicide—of wholesale mas- 
sacres and perpetual exile—of senators and consular men in 
prison and chains—of daily confiscations, and the ruin of 
the noblest houses. The tyrant is said to be only irritated 
by his own impunity; and all classes of society feel the 
results so terribly foreshadowed by the historian :—Jacuit 
immensa strages ; omnis sexus, omnis etas ; illustres, igno- 
biles ; dispersi aut aggerati; neque propinguis, aut amicis 
adsistere, inlacrymare ne visere quidem diutius dabatur. 
One would almost think there was something in the soil and 
air of Campania which reproduces the extinct monsters of 
despotism and cruelty. 

Even the amelioration which is promised—or, as King 
FERDINAND’s apologists assure us, actually realized—only 
shows the atrocity of the tyranny. As of old, the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel. That perpetual exile comes 
to be looked upon as a boon—that imprisonment for twenty 
years in irons is accepted as a gracious commutation—that it 
is declared to be a libel on the royal clemency to assert that 
Atronso ZEULI, a prisoner dying of consumption, still wears 
a chain, because it is undeniable that the chain was taken 
off when he died in his dungeon—these facts afford a too 
intelligible clue to the habitual and normal cruelties of this 
horrible régime. When friends as well as foes are subjected 
to domiciliary visits—when it is as dangerous to read Jesuit 
journals as English newspapers—when the Civilta Cattolica 
is proscribed equally with the TJ'imes—when such is the 
fear of conspiracy and incendiarism that it is dangerous 
for a smoker to explode a lucifer match—when the son of 
one of the King’s own familiars is subjected to torture, 
because he cannot betray his accomplices in the horrible 
plot of lighting a cigar for the destruction of the Neapolitan 
throne and altar—it would seem that the end cannot be very 
far distant. Such a state of things throws society itself back on 
first principles. In politics, however, as in medicine, these 
are cases in which the vis medicatrix is no longer effectual. 
There are no internal elements in Naples strong enough to 
slough off the corruption and disintegration of the body 
corporate. The State seems to be given over to death. It 
may be doubted whether concession is any longer possible ; 
and perhaps the delay or evasion in the matter of the 
amnesty is almost as much a matter of necessity as of choice. 
When the entire honour and patriotism of a country are 
proscribed, imprisoned, exiled, or gagged, it is impossible 
that the State can reform itself. The instruments are 
wanting. The whole Executive is committed to treason and 
tyranny. If it be true, as is asserted, that “ the feeling of the 
country” is with the Kriya, we can only say that this fact is 
of itself the most fatal proof that self-recovery is hope- 
less. All wecan look for is, that from the momentum which 
despotism acquires by its very success, it must topple over 
—that, in obedience to the law which impels it to acti- 
vity, it must prey upon itself. The end of Saturn was 
when he ate his own children. And this seems to be 
FerpInanv’s present necessity. The father, or reputed 
father, of the victim of the cigar-lighting atrocity, is a 
devoted adherent of Bourson rule—the advocate who was 
banished to Rome for reading a newspaper, although it was 
the ultramontane organ of Italy, was a “friend of Order.” 
The houses now selected for domiciliary visits are those 
whose owners have been remarkable for their fidelity to 
the existing state of things. In such a case, we can but 
wait for the natural results of despotism devouring itself. 
Hitherto, outraged humanity has not had much cause to 
be grateful for the Anglo-French intervention; but the 
righteous retribution seems to be working itself out, and the 
Kine is avenging the wrongs of mankind on his own 
minions. We, at least, have no wish to interfere with the 
wholesome discipline which he seems bent upon admi- 
nistering to his own friends. Porrio and SETTeMeRINI 
are in part avenged by Ferpivanp himself. So suspicious 
of treasonable assaults on his Masgsty’s person are the 
body-guards of tyranny, that on a recent occasion a 
clerical spy, who was only too anxious to pay his respects 
to Royalty, was shot for his pains. Even devotion is 
dangerous. We can afford to wait till the game has 
played itself out. The slanders of the Neapolitan press 
upon England may well be passed over with something 
less energetic than contempt ; and we certainly have no 
immediate call to assist a Sicilian revolt, so long as TiBERIUS 
consigns SEsANus to exile, and his own Ministers to the 
care of his own police, 
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UNDERGRADUATE LITERATURE. 


Tr G the course of the last year, a publication issued in 
monthly : «ers from the two Universities, bearing the 
title of the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. +The issue having 
ceased, the separate numbers have been collected into a volume, 
which has recently been published. It is a volume well worth 
looking into—not so much on account of its literary merits, as 
because, having been written almost entirely, we believe, by 
undergraduate members of the Universities, it affords a curious 
specimen of the kind of thoughts and language current among 
the young men who are now preparing, at those seats of 
learning. to fill offices in Church and State. At any rate, there 
is one class which, small as it is, can never fail to read such 
a volume with interest. Those whose university days are 
now left far behind them cannot take up a volume full of those 
profound psychological investigations, that high morality, and 
that serene certainty of the possession of truth, which distin- 
guish the compositions of academical youth, without a keen recol- 
lection that they, too, when young, have written and talked like 
this. There is an interest to them in reading such a periodical 
as the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, akin to that experienced 
by a parent who takes a child to see a pantomime. Personally, 
they have no very keen relish for discussing the characteristics 
of the nineteenth century with what one of our young friends 
calls “its whirl of conflicting principles, its tossing sea of theories 
and anachronisms, beliefs and disbeliefs, truths of Heaven, and 
falsehoods of the Pit ;” but they remember having had a relish, 
greater or less, for this sort of thing once upon a time, and they 
enjoy seeing others entertain it. 

The first thing that strikes us when we open the volume is 
the grand air which pervades it—the generous youths take up 
every subject with so high a hand, make so large a demand on 
human capacity, and set about every task in so lofty a spirit. 
“We want,” says the writer of the first contribution, “ to see 
men as they were and are ; not with motives, but with impulses : 
not equations with so many virtues minus so many vices, but 
men with infinite possibilities of good and evil; we want to gauge 
ourselves by them that we may know why we are what we are, 
—why they were other than we.” Hoe erat in votis—the writer 
speaks as if he were wishing for the most modest Sabine farm. 
He only requests to know “ why we are what we are,” and is 
almost proud of asking so little. For himself, he will not say 
whether, in his subsequent pages, he is likely to succeed in 
solving this little problem ; but ‘* I know,” he says, ‘I shall not 
fail utterly, for the effort will be good both for myself and you ;” 
and so the preacher proceeds, and takes up his parable about Sir 
Philip Sidney. All the contributors write sermons, and, 
securing the pulpit one after another, tell us what we should 
think and say. ‘The pervading tone of their didactic oratory is 
that of an affectionate reproachfulness. They mourn over us. 
They are gentle with us, but firm—they are compassionate 
while they rebuke. It is one of their fancies to call the reader 
‘‘brother.” ‘Let us be grateful, brothers, and not ashamed to 
speak feelingly,” says one of them in an article on Mr. Ruskin. 
*T think,” he continues, “if we used more abandonment in 
speech to one another, were less careful for our own passing 
fame, how this may sound and that be construed, more desirous 
of securing first the thing to be said, and having no thought for the 
how, believing that will be given us, we should understand each 
other better, feel more boldness and faith in a brother’s sympa- 
thy, or, at the least, merciful patience.” We all must own 
that this is a very pretty little exhortation, at the same time that 
we may perhaps be somewhat tickled with the sublime disregard 
of the eminent author for his fame, his belief that the style of his 
composition will be dictated to him by Heaven, and his hope that 
he and his friends will in time get to regard each other with “ mer- 
ciful patience.” 

We might be sure that these young hearts would have strong 
likes and dislikes. Mr. Macaulay has the unfortunate distinc- 
tion of being their chief object of attack. They wish they could 
let him go unhurt—it is “ painful that questions should recur” 
as to his true merits—but duty is duty. ‘I am convinced,” 
says one critic, “that to a publication which aspires like this 
to be a teacher, it is a sacred duty, considering what Mr. 
Macaulay is, and what he claims to be, not to let his pretensions 
go unchallenged.” “There are,” he adds, “‘ two ways in which this 
sacred duty might be discharged. One would be to ascertain 
the facts, to get up the history of the period about which Mr. 
Macaulay has written, to see in detail whether he is right or 
wrong.” But this course he wisely discards as “ ungracious and 
preposterous”—so he takes the other, which, as is generally 
the case in alternatives of this sort, is the grand &@ priori one. 
“ I shall try,” he says, “ to point out the striking peculiarities of 
Mr. Macaulay’s intellect, exemplifying them from the volumes 
before me, and I shall help you to judge whether or no these 
peculiarities are such as qualify a man for writing history.” We 
may guess the ugly names which, in the performance of his 
sacred duty, he heaps on his victim. He is especially helped to 
his conclusion by analysing the meaning of the term ‘ Whig.” 
“When you call a man a Whig, do you not imply that he is a 
well-meaning man, with much confidence in common sense and 
logic, deficient in reverence and the religious sentiment, and 
not believing much in any invisible, but on the whole virtuous, 
and right-minded, and courageous enough in his small way? 


Make your Whig a rhetorician and you have Mr. Macaulay, 
the best and the worst of him, in one glance.” What a 
immensity of trouble the @ priori manner of reasoning sayy 
both to this stern young man and his readers! Add togethe 
the meanings of the words “ Whig” and “ Rhetorician,” and the 
sacred duty is over. ; 

But if these philosophers have their hates, they have theip 
loves too; and nothing can exceed the warmth of their attach. 
ments. Before some men they humble themselves—they ay 
content to feel, in the presence of their heroes, foolish and little, 
hardly better than the abject Macaulay himself. ‘“ Macaulay 
faith,” says one of them, in an “ Essay on Mr. Carlyle,” “is, ye 
must say, but a little one. But Macaulay is not the only tail. 
less fox among us. Alas! we are a company of pom snub-tailed 
creatures.” And so, in this frame of humility, he proceeds with 
his devotional exercise. Nor have we any reason to find faul 
with the objects they select for their worship—* our wise, devout 
Maurice ; Ringsle , who, under Maurice, as general of a division, 
is, like Ney, ‘le plus brave des braves ;’ Ruskin, who has taughj 
us that art, too, is no field for arbitrary taste, but a glorioy 
empire subject to the Divine law.” The last-named gentlema 
seems, on the whole, to elicit the warmest admiration ; and the 
young enthusiast who writes about him cannot endure the 
imperfect cordiality with which the world receives the author 
of Modern Painters. The cold welcome given to his favourite 
sets the essayist to mourn over the scanty recognition 
accorded to living virtue. Half a century ago, the collegi 
who had the same thought ruaning in his head would have 
gone off into the old tag about ‘ Virtutem incolumem odimus,” 
&c. But times are changed, and our undergraduate homilist 
now writes—* This severance of possession from enjoyment, and 
familiarity from comprehension, seems to me, in the breadth and 
depth of the losses it brings with it, one of the saddest curses 
that has followed on the Fall.” Of Mr. Ruskin he proceeds to 
say, quietly and pointedly, that “he is no writer of Mishnas, 
nor binder of the sheaves of other men’s reaping; but one who 
has stood face to face with the morning, and caught some new 
truth before the sun went down.” We fancy we trace the pen 
of the same panegyrist in an “ Essay on Mr. Carlyle,” excepting 
that, out of compliment to his subject, he talks more de. 
cided Carlylese. ‘Oh, to ge back,” he cries out, “ for one 
instant from Carlyle to the world. ‘The world condemns Carlyle 
for his ‘ Might is Right,’ and calls him idolator; but what sort 
of reading does the world like, distributing solid rewards accord- 
ingly ? Macaulay, ‘ Zimes’ leaders, opposition speeches, and other 
mighty clever things, more or less unconscionable ; things nN 
great measure as it seems to me manifesting that seeming Might 
which is without Right. Is this a fact, reader? or isit not? Truly 
asincere, wise, and consistent world.” Nothing is more striking 
throughout the whole book than the scorn in which the worlds 
held. No epithets are abusive enough for it. Divided from 
it by a year, perhaps, of coming college life and fifty miles of 
railway, these men look with the loftiest abhorrence on the 
sphere in which their fathers and uncles and elder brothers are 
content to move. 

There is no subject into which they are not ready to plunge at 
the shortest notice. It all comes so easy to them. One writer 
settles the philosophical position of Plato and Bacon in a pe 
and three quarters. It is naively assumed, here as elsew 
that any passage which the writer has come across in his first 
yerusal of a famous work is unknown to the rest of the world. 

e recommends Bacon’s critics to read the 124th and 1agth 
aphorisms of the 1st book of the Novum Organon, which having, 
we fancy, just done himself, he feels entitled to be ‘ indignant a 
seeing men in this age, which calls itself so enlightened and 
moral, write as if Bacon would have regarded the electric tele 
graph or the steam-engine as the noblest productions of the 
human mind.” But he soon gets away from aphorisms to the 
grand & priori process, which is so much simpler, and mo 
so much loftier. These were not the opinions which Bacon 
held; “for,” he reasons, “I cannot think that any transcet 
dent genius, in its essence so spiritual, can be satisfied 
any mere material results.” He then proceeds to discharge 
his duty of grave reprobation, and stigmatizes those who forget 
“that an ancient Greek and a modern Englishman seare 
after truth, thereby to benefit the human race, must have 
more in common than can be nullified by any difference.” He 
has now proved his point, and hastens to the practical applic 
tion— Let us then set Plato and Bacon side by side m 
first rank of great and noble men, attending more to their agree 
ment than their difference.” The whole article is beautiful 
tone and language, but it raises in us a wish to try the effect of 
setting the philosopher to construe a moderately hard passage 
the Republic. 

It is strange how those who are just learning burn to teach 
and think all idiots and fools who will not listen to them. We 
cannot but smile when we find in the volume one essay 02 
“Work of Young Men in the Present Age,” and another ® 
“Woman; her Duties, Education, and Position.” That @ 
undergraduate should think it a sacred duty to tell other yous’ 
men that they must be diligent and patient, and to tell yous 
ladies that they should take care of their health and read poet 
betrays a singular conception of his general position in the W 
But this is the way of youth—it is only by experience that ¥? 
learn that our first thoughts on the great subjects of life, which 
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seem to us so new and fresh, are old and stale to others. Perhaps 
the present generation of University men would not allow that 

are quite fairly represented by the Magazine; but even if 

are, it is a production of which the Universities have as 
much reason to be proud as to beashamed. If there is some folly 
and conceit, and a little priggishness and bombast, in the lec- 
turings of these beardless parsons, it is evident in every page how 
much they have to thank the places of their education for the 
direction in which their follies run. At any rate they are trying, in 
their own way, to get at what is good; and they are preserved, by a 
familiarity with the writings of great authors, from the petty 
frivolity of smart writing, into which almost all beginners who 
have not received a college education are led by the study of 
French novels, and the fatal desire to imitate Mr. Dickens. The 
folly is short-lived, and the good remains. In two or three years 
we may prophesy that these essayists will be excellent, sensible, 
humdrum creatures, and about as likely to think it a sacred 
duty to offer little sermons to an ungrateful public as to walk in 
cap and gown along Pall Mall. 


RED-HOT CANNON BALLS. 


HE Finance debate has, on the whole, been anything but 
interesting. .That the Minister of the Crown must submit his 
taxation to the judgment of the representatives of the people, is 
said to be the palladium of our glorious constitution. Much 
blood was shed to establish it—many a struggle has been fought 
in its defence. But Minerva herself lost all her majesty when 
wrobed; and we should be sorry to introduce any sltiicien 
Montalembert to contemplate the said palladium in désha- 
bille—that is to say, at dinner-time. The sight would con- 
vince him that there is but a step from the sublime theory 
of the British constitution to the es sublime practice under 
the regime of Sir G. C. Lewis. The first thing that would 
meet his eye would be a huge desert of musty-looking 
green benches, dented all along with the yet warm im- 
pression of those absent sages whose legislative vigour has 
yielded to Lewis and hunger. Scattered here and there, like 
the congregation in a City church, are a few care-worn partisans— 
anoble young whip is sprawling in uneasy slumber on the Trea- 
bench, in an attitude which can only be compared to that of 
an agonized frog—the clerks are nodding in their bob-wigs at the 
table, the Speaker is dozing in his full-bottomed wig in the 
chair—nothing seems to be awake save Spooner and the clock. 
Yes, there is one exception, which is sufficient to explain the 
rest. At the table, the lugubrious Lewis is plodding his weary 
way through the unmanageable figures which the tyrant Wilson 
has forced him to father. It is impossible for those who have 
not heard him to gather from the reports the faintest idea of 
the soporific power of this organ of the constitution. His words 
are squeezed out of him at intervals, like milk from acow. He 
has read the dictum of Demosthenes—that action is the first, 
second, and third requisite of an orator. Accordingly, gluein 
his elbow to his side, he slaps the table at fixed intervals wit 
the palm of his hand. But this clockwork proceeding being in 
no way governed by the sense of his speech, the slaps generally 
goto emphasize the prepositions. A sentence, printed as really 
spoken, using dashes to express the minute-gun succession of 
his phrases, would run thus :— 

“Tought to state—I may state—I ought (slap) to state—that my noble 
friend at the (slap) head of the Government—at the head of the Government 
—my noble friend the member (slap) for the City of London who was then 
at the head of the Government (slap) while he assented,” &c., &c., &c. 


Bat it is not within the resources of typography to convey an 
uate idea of the contagious sleepiness of this successor of 
Gladstone and of Pitt. 

But a finance debate is not always so bad as this. Over and 
above the displays of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, there was 
m Monday night an interlude of a lighter character. Finance 
8 @ dull thing, and a squire is a dull thing; but, just as two 
negatives make an affirmative, a squire speaking on finance is 
rather an amusing entertainment. On the first night of the 
Session, it became evident that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 
Were likely to concur in a common attack on the financial scheme 
ofthe “ Ministry of all the Imbecilities ;” and when at last this 

| beamed on the dim recesses of the bucolic intellect, the 
squires shook with unutterable wrath. The National Club 
gtoaned from the roof-tree to the cellar—from Mr. Spooner, who 
Was cursing the Pope in a Committee-room, to the chambermaid 
Who was telling her experiences in the kitchen. But fora time it 
was smothered wrath. ‘They waited for some overt act. At last 
overt act came; and on Monday night the Cannon Balls— 
We cannot say exploded, but—went off. Mr. Bentinck led the 
attack. His finely-chiselled features had long given no obscure 
‘ntimations of his gathering wrath. He was wont to sit guarding 
entrance to the Opposition gangway, like another Cerberus, 
ouly that the three heads seem to have been hammered into 
se; and he would keep his face turned ever in one direction, 
teowling at where the hated Gladstone sat. ‘ True as the needle 
} pole,” his continuous growls of ten minutes’ 
tion can be described under that name—were all devoted 
same holy cause. They invariably consisted of an attack 

k ae, politicians in general, and a direct or indirect exposure 
Gladstone's villanies in particular. On Monday night, after 


having delivered himselfof his testimony in his usual strain, he con- 
cluded with a vigorous denunciation of all manner of coalitions. 
Unluckily for this last sentiment, he was followed almost imme- 
diately by a hoary sage—another specimen of the political Dodo— 
Sir John Tyrrell, who announced in pretty plain terms his in- 
tention of coalescing with Lord Palmerston. This portly squire 
was once a burning and a shining light. But for some time past 
he has withdrawn Limeelf from all communication with a polluted 
Legislature, and has been nursing his genius in the seclusion of 
rural Essex, where the English language seems as yet to have 
obtained a very limited development. His eccentric grammar 
and wandering gossip kept the House in a roar of laughter from 
the beginning to the end of his speech. He began by informing 
the House that he was very much surprised at right honour- 
able and honourable gentlemen sitting on so many benches—a 
fact, we may remark, which seems to be sufficiently explained 
by the limited dimensions of the said benches—but by which 
the worthy old gentleman intended to imply the number of 
sections into which the House was split. He then proceeded 
to an interesting disquisition on the authorship of an article 
in the Quarterly, aud other matters equally relevant, and 
concluded by lamenting that he was in an incomprehensible 
position—a remark in which all men of sense were inclined 
to coincide, but which, it appears, signifies, in the 
dialect, a position in which he could not comprehend the 
movements of other people. His best friends coll only cheer 
him in the intervals between their fits of laughter—excepting 
always the deep-mouthed baying of Newdegate, the intonations 
of mh have never been weakened by unseemly mirth. In 
due time the division came; and the last defenders of British 
Protestantism marched out to the number of 22. It is a sad sign 
of our decaying morality that their virtuous resistance to Jesuits, 
traitors, and coalitions roused no greater sympathy. The only 
impression it seemed to produce on the House was to make 
honourable members very cross at being kept, at midnight, for 
three-quarters of an hour, dividing twice, in a hot, crowded 
lobby. It is said that the nascent party whose birth-throes 
we have described, and to whom, for want of a better name, 
we have restored the title of Cannon-Balls—which they 
resemble in density, if not in weight—have been called into 
existence by the late episcopal appointments. We had not 
given the country gentlemen credit for so much religious enthu- 
siasm. We should like to hear Mr. Bentinck’s spiritual expe- 
riences, and we hope he will invite us to tea whenever he gives 
them. But whatever their theological relations may be, we can 
well imagine that there must be a strong intellectual sympathy 
between the Cannon-Ball prelates and the Cannon-Ball 8. 


COLONEL JACOB ON RIFLE PRACTICE. 


UR readers will remember that, some five years ago, Sir 
Charles Shaw and Colonel Chesney conferred a benefit on 
the public—which, during the late war, turned out to be most 
important—by directing attention to the improvements which 
the French had then lately introduced into the construction of 
fire-arms and projectiles. e learn from a pamphlet by Colonel 
Jacob—so well known in connexion with the Scinde Horse— 
that his attention has for many years past been directed to the 
same subject, and that, by a series of experiments conducted 
contemporaneously with, but quite independently of, the French 
inventors, he has not only constructed a ball which will go further 
than the Minié rifle balls now in use, but also a new projectile 
called a rifle-shell, which seems to possess powers of destruction 
perfectly amazing. These inventions were last summer tested 
extensively in India, in the presence of high military authori- 
ties, and the pamphlet before us consists of a report on the 
nature of the inventions and the results of the experiments 
in question. 

the objects to be aimed at in devising rifle balls are two— 
to maximize the force of the powder and to minimize the resis- 
tance of the atmosphere. The explosive force of the powder is 
diminished in proportion to the looseness and to the unsteadiness 
of the ball in the barrel. If the ball is loose, part of the explo- 
sive force (called windage) passes off at the sides, and another 

art is neutralized by the friction between the barrel and the 
ball, which, in its progress, rolls instead of sliding along it. The 
rolling motion is effectually prevented by the process of rifling, 
which holds the ball forcibly in the same position until it passes 
from the muzzle; and the windage is avoided by hollowing out 
the bottom of the ball in such a manner that, when the explo- 
sion takes place, the edges are driven outward by the pontan, 
and completely fill up all interstices between the ball and the 
barrel. In the Minié balls, this operation was performed by 
a small iron cup, somewhat larger than the hollow, and was 
placed at the bottom of it; but experiment showed that the 
violence of the explosion was such that the cup was often driven 
right through the ball, leaving it wedged immoveably in the 

ves and barrel of the rifle, in the shape of a long film of 
ead—thus rendering the gun completely useless for a consi- 
derable time. 

When the bullet leaves the barrel, the principal difficulty 
which it meets with arises from the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere, and the degree to which that can be reduced depends 
principally upon the form of the ball. After numberless experi. 
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ments, Colonel Jacob arrived at the conclusion that the best 
shape was one somewhat resembling that of an acorn with a 
very sharp point, and a cylindrical base forming one-fourth of 
the whole length. The base has four projections, which fit into 
the four grooves of the barrel, and the grooves make five-sixths 
of a complete turn in the pattern rifle proposed by the inventor 
for the use of the army. From its peculiar shape, the ball offers 
so little resistance to the air; and the grooves of the barrel keep 
it so accurately in its proper position, that though it weighs 
twice as much asa round ball of the same calibre, it requires 
only half its charge of powder, and ranges with great accuracy 
for 1400 yards. One great advantage of the use of these balls 
is. that the gun can be loaded with even less trouble than an 
ordinary musket. 

The most remarkable, however, of Colonel Jacob’s achieve- 
ments consists in the discovery of a special purpose to which these 
balls can be applied. By casting them with a deep hole in the fore 
part, into which is fixed a copper tube, filled with percussion 
powder and pointed at the end, they become percussion rifle- 
shells, which Colonel Jacob describes, with much apparent justice, 
as “the most formidable missile ever invented by man.” They 
explode on striking, and the force of the gun, and its accuracy 
of aim are such, that it would seem that a few riflemen 
might henceforth make it impossible for field artillery to come 
into action. Ata trial at Kurrachee, an ammunition waggon 
was made out of an old cart, in which four ammunition boxes 
were placed, _— in the ordinary way with round shot, cart- 
ridges, &c. Three of the four boxes were blown up, and the 
cart destroyed, from a distance of 1200 yards, by Colonel Jacob 
and three other gentlemen in a very short time. Captain 
Gibbard blew up one box in seven shots, and Colonel Jacob 
blew up another in five. On another occasion, the same gentle- 
men, under unfavourable circumstances, blew up a large box of 
powder, placed on the ground at no less than 1800 yards distance. 
The rifle with which this feat was performed was a small double- 
barrelled one of 24-gauge. The force with which the balls are 
thrown is perfectly wonderful :— 


At Kurrachee on the 26th September, 1856, a 24-gauge iron-pointed ball, 
fired with a charge of 2} drams of owder, at a distance of twenty-five yards, 
penetrated clean through eighteen deal planks, each three quarters of an inch 
thiek, and smashed itself all to pieces against stones on the other side. 

Again, at Kurrachee on the 29th September, 1856, a 24-gauge iron-pointed 
ball, with a charge of 2} drams of powder, was fired at twenty-five deal 
boards, each a little more than three quarters of an inch thick, the whole 
thickness of all the boards together bemg twenty inches; the boards were 
packed close, one behind the other, and wedged fast into a box. The rifle 
was fired at twenty-five yards distance. The ball penetrated clean through 
the whole twenty-five planks, and buried itself its whole length in a block of 
hard wood 2} inches thick, which was behind the mass of boards, breaking this 
block into two pieces. 

The percussion shells penetrated four or five inches into walls 
made of sun-hardened bricks, and exploding, left deep holes 
in them. Colonel Jacob says, that if the same principle were 
applied to cannon, he “is deliberately of opinion that a four- 
grooved rifled iron gun, of a bore of four inches in diameter, 
weighing not Jess than 24 ewt., could be made to throw shot to a 
distance of ten miles, and more, with force and accuracy.” The 
magnitude of the results which he has already obtained forbid us 
to look upon this as an idle or unfounded boast. 

Tt is curious to speculate on the importance of such discoveries 
as these. That it must be very great has been made abundantl 
clear by our experience in the war with Russia. Colonel Jaco 
anticipates from it the most brilliant consequences. He has the 
most enthusiastic estimate of the “ noble nature,” both moral and 
intellectual, of English troops ; and he considers that, by enlist- 
ing into the army a much superior class of men to those whom 
we at present employ, and by arming them with the weapons 
which he has invented, a force numerically small, but carefully 
and individually trained, might be formed, which would be almost 
invincible. He looks forward to a great increase in the influ- 
ence of personal daring and resource on the fate of battles, as a 
natural result of the employment of an arm which requires so 
much skill and nerve for its proper use; and he thinks that 
close formations either of infantry or of cavalry will be almost 
at the mercy of well-trained riflemen, advancing upon them in 
open order. 


No doubt a man rides his own hobby pretty freely, and we 
fear that, notwithstanding the real importance of Colonel Jacob’s 
discovery, he may be a little tempted to lay too much stress upon 
it. Still, we feel that his language and his anticipations are generous 
and manly; and we should be rejoiced to see the habit of using 
the rifle, as our ancestors used the bow, added to the number of 
English national sports. Rifle-shooting is universal in Switzer- 
land, and eyen school-boys are trained to take aim with a kind of 
cross-bow, which is far from being a mere toy. With all the 
goodwill in the world, our means of obtaining manly exercise are 
daily being refined away, and it would be a great piece of good 
fortune if, by one and the same invention, we could increase 
our military power and add to the number of our national 
amusements. It is a cirewmstance which deserves passing 
notice as a curiosity, that Jeremy Bentham was one of the 
first persons to point out the political value of the rifle as an 
arm for citizen levies, and that the learned author of Fearne’s 
Contingent Remainders took the lead, not merely in con- 
futing Lord Mansfield, but in the invention of lengveange 
small arms. 


REVIEWS. 


BUDDHIST PILGRIMS.* 


At the time when St. Columban, St. Gall, and St. Kilian were 
making converts among the tribes of Germany, and when 
the followers of Mohammed were beginning their conquests in 
Arabia, a Chinese monk, of the name of Hiouen-thsang, was en. 
gaged in studying the different systems of religion and philo. 
sophy which had been established in his own vane ng for many cen- 
turies,and which were believed in by millions of his fellow-country. 
men. The chief works which he studied were those of Conk, 
cius and Lao-tseu, but the religion in which he believed him. 
self was that of Fo or Buddha. After having taken orders, he 
continued his learned researches, and travelled about to visit the 
most eminent divines, in order to consult them on points of dog. 
trine which seemed to him involved in difficulty. The answers 
which he received did not satisfy him, and he resolved at last to 
undertake a pilgrimage to India, the birthplace of Buddha, there to 
consult the highest authorities, and to collect, in the original, the 
sacred writings of Buddhism. He set out in the year 629, and did 
notreturnto his native place till 645. Most persons will remember 
the interest with which the travels of Le Huc and Gabet were 
read a few years ago, though these two adventurous missionaries 
were obliged to renounce their original intention of entering 
India by way of China and Tibet, and were not allowed to 
proceed beyond the famous capital of Lhassa. If it be con. 
sidered that here was a traveller, who had made the same 
journey twelve hundred years earlier—who had succeeded in 
crossing the deserts and mountain-passes which ys arg China 
from India—who had visited the principal cities of the Indian 
Peninsula, at a time of which we have no information, from native 
or foreign sources, as to the state of that country—who had 
learned Sanskrit, and made a large collection of Buddhist works 
—who had carried on public disputations with the most eminent 
philosophers and theologians of the day—who had translated the 
most important works on Buddhism from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
and left an account of his travels, which still existed in the libra. 
ries of China—nay, which was actually printed and published—we 
may well imagine the impatience with which all scholars interested 
in the ancient history of India, and in the subject of Buddhism, 
looked forward to the publication of so important a work. 
Hiouen-thsang’s name was first mentioned in Europe by Abel 
Rémusat and Klaproth. They had discovered some fragments 
of his travels in a Chinese work on foreign countries and foreign 
nations. Rémusat wrote to China to procure, if possible, a com- 
lete copy of Hiouen-thsang’s travels. He was informed by 
Mansions that they were out of print: Still, the few specimens 
which he had given at the end of his translation of the Foe- 
Koue-ki had whetted the appetite of Oriental scholars; and after 
the death of Rémusat, there was but one man who could carry out 
a work which that eminent person had undertaken, without per- 
haps fully appreciating all its difficulties. This was Stanislas Julien, 
who is unanimously acknowledged as the first Chinese scholar in 
Europe. He succeeded in procuring a copy of Hiouen-thsang 
in 1838; and after nearly twenty years, spent in preparing @ 
translation of the Chinese trayeller, his version is now before 
us. It may certainly be regarded as one of the most impor 
tant achievements in Oriental philology. It might seem as if 4 
mere translation from Chinese into French was not so extra- 
ordinary a work as to call for such high praise; and it is diffi. 
cult to give an exact idea of the merits of M. Julien’s labours 
except to those who are acquainted with the nature of the 
Chinese alphabet and the peculiar character of the Chinese lan- 
guage. Suffice it to say, that M. Julien, who reads ordinary 
Chinese books with the same ease as French, and whose authority’ 
is acknowledged by Chinese Mandarins as equal to that of ther 
own best scholars, has had to spend twenty years on this translation. 
It is, indeed, hardly fair to give the name of translation to what is 
in reality a decipherment, and should be classed with works such a8 
the translations of the cuneiform inscriptions or Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Rémusat, a man of extraordinary learning and genius, 
coda not have mastered the difficulties of a translation of Hiouen- 
thsang, though he promised a translation even before he had 
procured the original. The chief difficulty was the reading of 
Sanskrit words transcribed into Chinese ; and M. Julien had to 
make himself a thorough Sanskrit scholar, and to acquire & 
familiar knowledge of Buddhist literature, before he could trans- 
late a page of the ancient traveller. ; 
We are puzzled if we find in common Chinese such words a8 
Ki-li-sse-tu, for Christ—or Ya-su-hoei-sse, forJesuit. But the diffi- 
culty of reading these foreign words, written with the symbolic 
alphabet of the Chinese, cannot be compared with the task of 
deciphering the Chinese transcriptions of Sanskrit words, 
as are found on every page of Hiouen-thsang’s travels. It wo 
not have tried the ingenuity of M. Julien to recognise Ay 
or Oude in the Chinese Oyuto, or the town of Sravasti in 
Chinese Chelofasiti; but when the same town of Sravasti was 


* Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-thsang, et de ses Voyages dans Inde, 
depuis Van 629 ay 645. Par Hoeili et Yen-thsong. Traduit da 
Chinois par Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1853. Lipo 

Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales. Traduits du Sanscrit en Chinois, 
en l’an 648, par Hiouen-thsang; et du Chinois en Francais, par Stanislaf 
Julien. Paris. 1857. ™ 
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called Che-wei, which means in Chinese “ where one hears,” it 
uired no ordinary power of combination to find that the name 
of Sravasti was derived from a Sanskrit noun, sravas (Greek 
edéos, Russ. slava), which means “hearing” or “fame,” and that 
the etymologic meaning of the name of Sravasti was expressed in 
Chinese by Che-wei. esides these names of places and rivers, 
of kings and saints, there was the whole strange phraseology of 
Buddhism, of which no dictionary gives any satisfactory expla- 
nation. How was even the best Chinese scholar to know that 
the words which usually mean “ dark shadow” must be taken in 
the technical sense of Nirvana, or becoming absorbed in the 
Absolute—that ‘‘return-purity” had the same sense—and that 
a third synonymous expression was to be recognised in a phrase 
which in ordinary Chinese would have the sense of “ transport- 
re-crossing-age?”” A monastery is called “ origin-door,” 
instead of “ black-door.” The voice of Buddha is called “ the 
yoice of the dragon ;” and his doctrine goes by the name of the 
“door of expedients.” All these difficulties, if they are once 
conquered, as they have been by the persevering industry of 
M. Falien, lose much of their formidable aspect. But they would 
have disheartened many a scholar, if he had had to wade through 
large Chinese cyclopedias—to make indexes consisting of thou- 
sands and ten thousands of words—to consult works written in 
Sanskrit or in Pali—and all this in order to understand some 
rverse expression of a Buddhist philosopher, or to discover the 
Ranskrit original behind the most awkward jumble of the Chinese 
habet. 

. Julien, after having served his severe apprenticeship, is 
now reaping the reward of his patient labours, and his saline: 
tions follow each other in rapid succession. In 1853 he published 
a translation of the Life and Mravels of Hiouen-thsang, written by 
Hoeili and Cen-thsong ; and a new volume has just reached us 
from Paris, containing the original memoranda of Hiouen-thsang, 
the extracts which he had made from Sanskrit works, together 
with hisown remarks—the whole arranged and edited by Pien-ki, 
under the title of Si-yu-ki, or “On the Western Countries.” 
Both these works treat on the same subjects—both possess on 
the whole very nearly the same authority. The writers of the 
former were the pupils of the Chinese traveller—the editor of 
the latter was his assistant. We are inclined, like M. Julien, 
to prefer the work of Hoeili to that of Pien-ki. It is more 
animated, and gives us a more living picture of the adven- 
turous traveller, and a more detailed account of what he actually 
saw and did in India. The other is richer in legends and geo- 
graphical notices, but is more a work of reference, and is quoted 
as such by Hoeili. M. Julien hopes to continue his publica- 
tions; and he now calls the two volumes which are published, 
the first and second of a larger series, which is to have the title 
of “Voyages des Pélérins Bouddhistes.” 

Some of these Chinese pilgrims are more ancient than 
Hiouen-thsang. The pilgrimages of Chinese Buddhists to 
India began in the fourth century a.p., and continued to 
the end of the tenth. Their object was to visit the places 
where Buddha had been teaching, to pray at the shrines 
where the most famous relics were preserved, to collect Budd- 
hist MSS., and, if possible, to carry away some sacred dust, 
or at least some statues of the TathAgata and his pupils. Budd- 
hism had not then been established in China for any length of 
time. Buddhist missionaries may have reached China before 
the beginning of the Christian era, for a Buddhist preacher is 
mentioned in the Chinese annals, in the year 217 B.c., and we 
have traces of Buddhist worship north of the Great Desert of 

i, a8 early as 120 B.c. But the first public acknowledgment 

Buddhism as a religion did not take place in China till the 
year 614.D.; and one of the earliest translations of Sanskrit 
works into Chinese, seems to have been the translation of the 
Talita Vistara, or, Life of Buddha, published in 76 a.p. 
About three hundred years later, the great stream of Buddhist 
pilgrims began to flow from Chinato India; and the first account 
Which we pace of these pilgrimages refers to the travels of 
Fe-hian, who visited India towards the end of the fourth century. 
His travels have been translated by Rémusat, but M. Julien 

ises a new and more correct translation. After Fa-hian, we 

e the travels of Hoei-seng and Song-yun, who were sent to 
India, in 518, by command of the Empress, with a view of col- 

ing sacred books and relics. Of Hiouen-thsang, who follows 
next in time, we possess at present, eight out of twelve books ; 
and.there is reason to hope that the last four books of his 
Journal will soon follow in M. Julien’s translation. After Hiouen- 

ng, the chief works of Chinese pilgrims are the Jtineraries 
the fifty-six monks, published in 730, and the travels of 
Khi-nie, who visited India in 964, at the head of three hundred 


8. 
'4t would be impossible to give an idea of the historical value of 
works by mere extracts. They open quite a new world, 
and they show it to us in its full reality. We knew, indeed, the 
teaching of Buddha—we knew the principles of hiv moral code, 
the tenets of his philosophy—but we knew Buddhism only 
Ba yam, or theory; and in India itself, no historian had 
to us the social and intellectual revolution which fol- 
lowed the spread. of this new doctrine. In Hiouen-thsang’s 
travels, on the contrary, we see Buddhism not ouly in its grey 
outline, but in full relief, We see princes, suddenly struck by the 
it of all things, leaving their palaces, and performing penance 
Monasteries, like 30 many Charles the Fifths. We read of a. 


king who has murdered his father, and who goes to Buddha to 
confess his sins, and to receive absolution. There are rich mer- 
chants handing over all their wealth to the congregation—there are 
learned Brahmans suddenly exchanging theirabstruse metaphysics 
forthe simple practical teaching of Buddha. Great festivals are held, 
to which the kings invite the most distinguished philosophers and 
theologians of India, in order to discuss points of doctrine which 
are considered essential for the salvation of man. Edicts are 
published, and inscriptions engraved on rocks and pillars, to 
enforce toleration, and to enjoin the duty of universal charity. 
Every city is full of monasteries and temples, of shrines and 
monuments, and every moment in the life of Buddha is immor- 
talized by a sthipa, or by other colossal works of art. Many 
of these monuments were already in ruins at the time when 
Hiouen-thsang visited India, and when the simple teaching of 
Buddha had long degenerated into wild superstition. We have 
heard much of the worship of relics in Europe; but whereas in 
the middle ages we only read of small skirmishes between the 
monks of different towns, fighting for the bones of some saint 
lately deceased, we are told in India of kings threatening to go 
to war unless a tooth or nail of Buddha were voluntarily surren- 
dered to them. We have read of the most extraordinary relics in 
Europe, such as parts of the ladder which Jacob saw in his 
dream. But here also the Buddhists out-Herod Herod, for 
they actually show the shadow of Buddha, and Hiouen-thsang, 
if we may trust his biographers, testified to having seen it. 
Shortly before he arrived at Pou-lou-cha-pou-lo, i.e. the San- 
skrit Purushapura, the modern Peshawer, Hiouen-thsang heard 
of an extraordinary cave, where Buddha had formerly con- 
verted a dragon, and had promised his new pupil to leave him 
his shadow, in order that, whenever the evil passions of his 
dragon-nature should revive, the aspect of his master’s shadowy 
features might remind him of his former vows. ‘This promise 
was fulfilled, and the dragon-cave became a famous place of 
pilgrimage. Our traveller was told that the roads leading to 
the cave were extremely dangerous, and infested by robbers— 
that for three years none of the pilgrims had ever returned from 
the cave. But he replied—*It would be difficult during a 
hundred thousand Kalpas to meet one single time with the true 
shadow of Buddha; how could I, having come so near, pass on 
without going to adore it?” He left his companions behind, and 
after asking in vain for a guide, he met at last with a boy who 
showed him to a farm belonging to a convent. Here he found 
an old man who undertook to act as his guide. They had hardly 
aaa a few miles when they were attacked by five robbers. 

he monk took off his cap and displayed his ecclesiastical robes. 
‘“*Master,” said one of the robbers, “where are you going?” 
Hiouen-thsang replied, ‘‘ I desire to adore the shadow of Buddha.” 
“ Master,” said the robber, “‘ have you not heard that these roads 
are full of bandits?” ‘‘ Robbers are men,” Hiouen-thsang ex- 
claimed, “and at present, when I am going to adore the shadow 
of Buddha, even though the roads were full of wild beasts, I 
should walk on without fear. Surely, then, I ought not to fear 
you, as you are men whose heart is possessed of pity.” The 
robbers were moved by these words, and opened their hearts to 
the true faith. After this little incident Hiouen-theang proceeded 
with his guide. He passed a stream rushing down between two 
precipitous walls of rock. In the rock itself there was a door 
which opened. All was dark. But Hiouen-thsang entered, 
advanced towards the east, then moved fifty steps backward, 
and began his devotions. He made one hundred salutations, 
but he saw nothing. He reproached himself bitterly with his 
former sins—he cried, and abandoned himself to utter despair, 
because the shadow of Buddha would not appear before him. At 
last, after many prayers and invocations, he saw on the eastern 
wall a dim light, of the size ofa saucepan, such as the Buddhist 
monks carry in their hands. But it disappeared. He continued 
praying, full of joy and pain, and again he saw a light, which 
vanished like lightning. Then he vowed, full of devotion and 
love, that he would never leave the place till he had seen the 
shadow of the “ Venerable of the age.” After two hundred 
= ers, the cave was suddenly bathed in light, and the shadow of 

uadhe, of a brilliant white colour, rose majestically on the wall, 
as when the clouds suddenly open and display, all at once, the 
marvellous image of the “ Mountain of Light.” A dazzling 
splendour lighted up the features of the divine countenance. 

iouen-thsang was lost in contemplation and wonder, and would 
not turn his eyes away from the sublime and incomparable 
object. . . . After he awoke from his trance, he called in six 
men, and commanded them to light a fire in the cave, in order to 
burn incense ; but as the approach of the light made the shadow 
of Buddha disappear, the fire was extinguished. Then five of the 
men saw the shadow, but the sixth saw nothing. The old man 
who had acted as guide was astounded when Hiouen-thsang told 
him of the vision. ‘ Master,” he said, “ without the sincerity of 
your faith, and the energy of your vows, you could not have seen 
such a miracle.” 


This is the account given by Hiouen-thsang’s pupils. But we 
must say, to the credit of Hiouen-thsang himself, that in the 
Si-yu-ki, which contains his own diary, the story is told in a 
different way. The cave is described with almost the same 
words. But afterwards, the writer continues :—‘ Formerly, the 
shadow of Buddha was seen in the cave, bright, like his natural 
appearance, and with all the marks of his divine beauty, One 


might have said, it was Buddha himself. For some centuries, 
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however, it can no longer be seen completely. Though one does 
see something, it is only a feeble and doubtful resemblance. If 
a man prays with sincere faith, and if he has received from above 
a secret impression, he sees the shadow clearly, but he cannot 
enjoy the sight for any length of time.” 

We should do injustice to the travels of Hiouen-thsang if we 
were to class them with the travels of Le Hue and Gabet; 
and we should mislead our readers if we were to ay that they 
are equally amusing. We believe, however, that t 
Hiouen-thsang would more especially interest many persons who 
are not in the habit of reading books translated from Chinese. 
But the real value of these works is historical. Both b 
what they mention and by what they omit, they throw muc 
light on the state of India during that early period. The burn- 
ing of widows is not mentioned; but the geography of the 
Puranas, the theory of the Nine Islands, and the name of King 
Siladitya, hitherto known from inscriptions only, are mentioned. 
These are facts which the Sanskrit scholar will not fail to ap- 
preciate, though they would hardly be of interest to the general 
reader. We congratulate M. Stanislas Julien on having accom- 
plished a work which, at the present time, no one but himself 
would have been able to accomplish, and which will be truly 
welcome to the Oriental scholar, the general historian, and to 
the student of mental philosophy. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER IN THE BALTIC.* 


([aaee is no point of view in which this thick octavo volume, 

containing about 600 pages, can be called a good book. It 
is ill-written, ill-timed, and remarkably ill put together, for with 
a very little skill it might have been compressed into less than a 
quarter of its size; and it is written almost entirely in order to 
put forward Sir Charles Napier’s view of a personal question, 
which has been discussed till the public at large are utterly sick 
and almost entirely oblivious of its bearings. The simple ques- 
tion which the whole volume raises is, whether Sir James Graham 
misrepresented Sir Charles Napier, the Board of Admiralty being 
in some measure his tools, and in some measure his accomplices, 
in that undertaking. In order to set this controversy fully before 
the publie, Mr. Earp gives us an elaborate history of the whole 
of the Baltic Campaign of 1854, comprising every movement of 
every ship, and drawn up, as he says, “on the principle of having 
authentic documents to fall back upon in case of question of the 
facts narrated.” Consequently, ifany oneshould answer SirCharles 
or his advocate, the volume might assume the proportions of a first- 
rate Blue-book. Indeed, when Mr. Earp complains, amongst 
other things, of the wickedness of the Government in not allow- 
ing his hero a committee, he assigns their fear of the Blue-book 
which would have been the fruit of such a concession, as the 
reason of their refusal. His efforts have certainly gone a 
long way to supply the want, us far as bulk goes. The style 
wants life as much as the book wants proportion. Up- 
wards of 400 pages, as novelists say, ‘elapse’ before the reader 
gets to the point of the story; and, when he does arrive at it, he 
discovers that it lies in imputing disingenuity to Sir James 
Graham, and imbecility to the Board of Admiralty; through 
about 200 pages, which, by avoiding repetitions and amplifica- 
tions, might be conveniently reduced by at least a half. It would 
be a great comfort for his readers if Mr. Earp would give them 
credit for perspicacity enough to see that two inconsistent state- 
ments cannot both be true, without having the contradiction 
between them pointed out ten times over. 

Passing from the advocate to the cause, it is almost needless 
to say that no man could have shown more ingenuity in disgust- 
ing his friends than Sir Charles Napier. His coarse language, 
his furious letters, his newspaper correspondence, and his 
general incapacity to wash “ig at home, have excited a 
very strong and a very just prejudice against him. There are 
cases in which a man ought, even from regard to his own repu- 
tation, to take it patiently if he suffers wrong. Sir Charles 
Napier ought not to be a leader of the noisy folly of pothouse 
politicians. Me owes much to the name he bears, and much to 
the reputation which the gallantry of his earlier career acquired. 
Folly and jesting are not worse suited to his age and position than 
the cheers of a mob or the columns of the Morning Advertiser. 
Notwithstanding his own violence and indiscretion, and the ex- 
treme clumsiness and prolixity of his advocate, his grievance 
against the Government may be worth stating, if it be only for 
the convenience of those who were too much disgusted by the 
roughness, and wearied by the length of the controversy, to retain 
any very clear conception of its bearings. We will therefore lay 
before our readers, as concisely as possible, Sir Charles’s estimate 
of his own wrongs, though we are bound to say that, in using 
Mr. Earp’s performance for the purpose, we feel that we have to 
do with a gentleman who does very little to conciliate the confi- 
dence of the public. 

Sir Charles Napier’s case, on his own statement of it, is 
as follows:—He commanded the Baltic fleet from March till 
December, 1854. The force originally at his disposal consisted 
of four ships of the line, four blockships, four heavy frigates, and 


* The History of the Baltic Campaign of 1854, from documents and other 
materials furnished by the Admiral Sir C. Napier, K.C.B. Edited b 
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‘three paddle-steamers, but he had no small craft. His crews wer 
uite inexperienced, and his ships had too few officers. 
therefore considered himself, and the Government considered 
him, unable to do more than to blockade the Russian ports, ang 
to exercise an indirect influence over the Swedes and Germans, 
His force, though strong enough to fight the Russian fleet if 
came outto meet him, was not strong enough todo so after sustain. 
ing the loss which would have been certain to follow from an attack 
on any of the great Russian fortifications. The Admiralty 
repeatedly warned him that it would be very rash to attack Crog, 
stadt with the force under his command, and complimented him 
for not allowing himself to be driven by popular clamour into 
undertaking desperate enterprises. In the course of the summer 
he was joined by a French naval force, under Admiral Parseyal, 
in conjunction with whom, plans were considered for —— 
Sweaborg. The result of these investigations was communi 
to the Admiralty by Sir Charles Napier, in a despatch of the 
2oth of June, in which he says :— 

As for going into Sweaborg, it is quite impossible. The entrance into the 
harbour is not much wider than the length of this ship; and, across the 
passage, a three-decker is placed, ready to be sunk. Besides this, the beacon 
are removed, and the smoke alone, without guns, would defend the harbour, 
The only way to take Sweaborg, would be by a large military force occupying 
the island, and throwing shells into it. I send you Admiral Chads’ report on 
the subject. 

After this came the expedition to Bomarsund, which was cap. 
tured on the 16th August. On the 27th of that month, General 
Jones, andonthe 2nd Sept.,the French engineer, General Niel, made 
reports on the possibility of attacking Sweaborg. General Jones 
thought that a successful attack might be made by landing 5000 
men on Bak Holmen, one of the islands, and constructing heavy 
batteries of guns and mortars, which might be supported by the 
ships. He also recommended the use of rockets. He supposed 
that the operation would take seven or eight days. General 
Niel considered that the scheme was not practicable, because the 
Russians could throw a large force into Bak Holmen, and be. 
cause the Allied fleets had only four small mortars amongst them; 
but he thought that if “the fleets were to anchor within br 
range of Sweaborg,” the fortifications might be made untenal 
in two hours. But, he added, “such an operation is rash. It has 
never been done that I know of, and it does not fall within my 
srovince to advise it.” In the early part of September the 

‘rench troops sailed for Cherbourg. e English and French 
admirals then determined, at a council of war, that nothing more 
could be done. On the 12th, Sir James Graham wrote, expressing 
some regret, and suggesting that General Niel’s suggestion, as to 
the possibility of a naval attack on the town, should be tried by 
an equal number of French and English ships. ‘“ If, unhappily, 
nothing more could be done,” he directs the admiral to send 
home his least efficient ships. A second council of war was then 
held by the English admirals alone (the French admiral de- 
clining to join), who declared that the attempt could not be 
made ; and, a few days afterwards, the French fleet returned to 
France. On the 26th, Sir Charles wrote a further despatch to 
Sir James, which, as it seems to us, is most ambiguously worded. 
It may mean, no doubt, to make general suggestions about the 
way in which Sweaborg might be attacked on a future occasion, 
and with additional means, but it certainly looks like a direct 
statement that it could be attacked then and there :— 

In my former report [says Sir C. Napier] I agreed with Capt. Washington 
that the fleet could lie in Miolo Roads in the summer. That is now mor 
difficult, as batteries have been built on the south points of Sandhamm Island; 
but they could be destroye?. 

If Sweaborg was attacked by a fleet alone, they would approach from the 
south in one line, raked by 160 guns, &c. [Here follows a detailed 
of the position to be taken up by the ships.] 

Whether this attack would succeed or not it is impossible to say; but we 
must calculate on ships being set on fire by red-hot shot and shells, of which 
the Russians would have abundance. Whether successful or not, it is evident 
that our ships would be in no condition to meet the Russian fleet afterwards; 
and if the attack was made at this season of the year, when you cannot de 
upon the weather for two hours, I do not know how many would be lost. 

I beg your Lordships will not suppose for a moment that Sweaborg cannot 
be attacked. I think it can, but it must be with caution and judgment. 

Thirteen-inch mortars should be placed on Laghara Island and Lango 
and gun-boats carrying Lancaster guns should be added to the fleet. 
ships should be placed at different points, at a proper distance from the 
cations, well furnished with shot, shells, and rockets. 


The fleet no doubt had neither mortars nor rockets, and, # 
Mr. Earpsays, was very short of ammunition; but these things seem 
to be mentioned only in a supplementary manner, and altoge' 
we cannot think it surprising that the Admiralty should have 
considered this despatch as a distinct offer to make the atta 
though it is certainly consistent with the other interpretation 
which Mr. Earp wishes to put upon it. In the early part of 
October came the false report that Sebastopol was taken, where 
upon the Admiralty urged Sir Charles to attack Sweaborg if be 

ossibly could, stating that they had reason to believe that the 

‘rench fleet had orders to return. On the oth (when the false 
hood of the Sebastopol report was ascertained), they info 
Sir Charles that he might return when he chose, “as the at 
on Sweaborg was impossible.” When he did return, after m 
rather violent correspondence, he was superseded. 

These facts, which we state as barely and inet ly 38 
possible, form the nucleus of Mr. Earp’s bulky volume. His 
view of them is, that they display admirable consistency and 
straightforwardness on the part of the Admiral, and that 
show equal duplicity, cowardice, treachery, incompetence, 
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every other bad quality on the part of the Government. <Ac- 


cording to him, Sir James Graham first complimented Sir 
Charles on his caution, and then imputed that caution to 
cowardice, and backed up this assertion by misrepresenting 
Sir Charles's statements—making out that he first asserted 
that Sweaborg was impregnable, and then that it was not, and 
at last shrank from taking it. These and many other 
accusations of the same kind have been poured out far too 
abundantly on every opportunity for many months past. We 
deeply regret that it should be so, for we feel that, without going 
into very minute particulars, the general state of the case is plain 
enough. There was a good deal of unreasonable expectation on the 
rt of the public—there was anything but brilliant performance 
on the part of Sir Charles N apier. The fact is certain, though it 
certainly admits, at least in a great measure, of explanation. 
There was some misunderstanding between the Admiral and the 
Government, in which both parties were perhaps to blame—Sir 
Charles for writing an ambiguous despatch, which looked like 
shrinking from eee and Sir James for not taking suffi- 
cient trouble to understand his correspondent. There can be no 
doubt that there was the most lamentable violence and want of 
self-restraint in the whole of the Admiral’s subsequent conduct. 


PALGRAVE’S NORMANDY.* 


HERE are some books and some writers that have a fair 
claim to stand above criticism. An author who has toiled 
for a lifetime in a laborious field, who has made his name emi- 
nent by his labours, who has acquired a great reputation, is 
not to be spoken of with the freedom of comment which is ordi- 
narily justifiable. Sir Francis Palgrave has rendered most im- 
portant services to the constitutional history of England; he has 
turned to the common profit a more extensive acquaintance with 
the contents of our great national Library than is possessed by 
any man living ; he knows subjects which no one else knows, and 
is notoriously liberal and courteous in assisting every one who 
wishes to be helped by him. When, therefore, such a man 
writes the annals of a period dark and remote, but rich in matter 
illustrative of the beginnings of English history, we are at libert 
to accept what he gives us without criticising the mode in which 
he is pleased to offer it. The second volume of his work, 
recently published, contains many reflections, conceived in a 
peculiar spirit and written in a most peculiar style; but it 
would show a want of respect to a man venerable both from 
years and learning, if these peculiarities were made the subject 
of the disparaging observations which they would certainly pro- 
voke if they had fallen from the pen of a younger or less eminent 
man. But if the weaknesses of this History of Normandy are 
apparent on the face of it, so also are its great merits. No one 
can mistake the vast range of learning it displays, the genuine 
interest which the author takes in events so distant, the indi- 
vidual reality he gives to persons whose character and fortunes 
are only to be traced in the rude chronicles of the Carlovingian 
era, or the consecutiveness and distinctness with which the 
career of the chief subjects of his story is worked out. In every 
page we see how much must have been required for the compo- 
sition of such a history—what patience and power of investiga- 
ion, what a fund of the most miscellaneous information, what 
an appetite for literary acquisition. 

Popular such a history as that of Ducal Normandy before the 
Conquest cannot possibly be—the scene is too insignificant a one, 
the actors too absolutely unknown. The historian labours under 
disadvantages like those which press on the narrator of Oriental 
annals. For the moment, while the shape of his name on the 
paper catches our eye, we may feel some interest in the career of 
khan or shah of whom we never heard before, but directly the 
book is shut, the fortunes of the chief fade from our memory with 

sname. So, too, while we are reading this volume of Norman 
history, we may attach some importance to the struggles of the 
little chieftains of whom it speaks. We are affected with some faint 
pain or pleasure at their successes or reverses, and wish to know 
What was the issue of their petty intrigues. But the figures we 
see momentarily summoned up before us soon fall back into the 

kness from which they emerged; and we cannot attach any 
permanent importance to the marches and countermarches, the 
sleges, assassinations, crimes, or good deeds of the obscure counts 
and lords of semi-barbarous France. All we care to remember 
8 the broad and general issue of the story, and the rough 
e of its features. Speaking in this general way, we 

may say that the main purport of the volume is to show how 
ucal Normandy passed from being a territory of pirate 
aliens into the premier fief of France—the main instrument of 
this change being the adhesion of a Norman Duke to the Capetian 
revolution. ‘This is the characteristic aspect under which Nor- 
mandy presents itself. A foreign, hated, and hostile power first 
establishes itself firmly within its conquered boundaries, and then, 
entering into alliance and into feudal relations with a revolting 
chief of France, becomes a component part of the new system 
inaugurated by the success of Hugh Capet, but a part enjoying a 
Great degree of pre-eminence and independence. The apprecia- 
hon of this position of Normandy is the greatest gain that the 


* The Histor of Normandy and of 
Deputy Ree r of her Majesty’s 
Parker and Son, 1857, 


England. By Sir Francis Palgrave, 
Vol. Il. London: John 


student of English history will derive from these early volumes 
of Sir Francis Palgrave’s work. In the first place, we have to re- 
member that Normandy was a Danish power, inspiring terror and 
aversion into Roman France, while it drew from the French its 
coating of civilization and Christianity. Secondly, for convenience, 
in order to avoid the isolation attending an entire separation 
from the network of the feudal hierarchy, the Duke of Normandy 
became the liegeman of the Duke of France; but, thirdly, when 
the Duke of France became, in the person of Hugh Capet, King 
of France—and when, therefore, Normandy became a fief of the 
crown—the Norman Duke still remained in the position of an 
equal and an ally, more than in that of a subject baron. These 
propositions are simple, and perhaps obvious; but no one who has 
fully apprehended them will think little of the light they throw 
on the relations of Norman England to the other branches of the 
great Norman family, on the variety of feudal ties, and on the 
early wars between England and France. 

The great characteristic of the later years of the Carlovingian 
dynasty was, that during this period, the feudalism with which 
students of French and Englis history are concerned received 
its definite and final shape. Although the fortunes of the de- 
scendants of Charlemagne declined, the monarchical system in- 
creased its hold on the public mind. Not that there was any 
feeling approaching to that which prompted later ages to say 
that kings ruled by divine right. the King of France, as was 
universally acknowledged, ruled by the election of his people. 
Once chosen, however, he was supreme. ‘To be without a feudal 
superior now seemed to be something contrary to the very nature 
of an organized society. Louis d’Outremer, King of France, 

mule Duke Richard of Normandy, when a mere boy, to do 
1omage to him. Afterwards, Richard was set free from the tie b 
a contest in which Louis was so much worsted that he consen 
to receive back his crown from the Duke of France—as the head of 
the House of Capet, the Lord of Paris and the Seine country, was 
called—and to begin a new reign from the renovation of his monar- 
chicalauthority. Richard thenstipulated for arelation of perfectre- 
ciprocity between France and Normandy. The King of France and 
the Duke of Normandy were to give help and aid to each other. 
They swore fealty to each other; but there was one difference. 
The Duke rendered homage to the King, but not the King to the 
Duke—a difference seemingly treated as nothing more than a tri- 
bute of respect due to one who had been anointed. Richard was 
thus placed in what seemed to others, and at last to him, to be a 


state of isolation ; and the stain of his Danish blood, and the hatred 


felt towards his pagan subjects and allies, increased the distance 
which separated him from his neighbours. Accordingly, when 
he sought a wife in the family of the Duke of France, he was 
contented to commend himself to his father-in-law; and thus, 
when the son of the Duke of France became King, the Norman 
Duke became the chief baron of his kingdom. Richard him- 
self had already consolidated his power in his own dominions 
by insisting on the principle of commendation being carried 
out, and it was at his command that the proprietors of allo- 
dial land commended themselves to lords, so that a feudal 
tenure was created throughout the whole duchy. And we 
may remark, that in the acceptance of this settlement of Normandy 
the most powerful motive was not so much the wish to get the 
rotection of a lord as to obtain a recognised title to property. 
he whole territory seems to have belonged in theory to the 
Duke, as conqueror—he portioned it out, but with a half-reco- 
gnised title to reclaim what he had given. It was to secure 
themselves against such revocations of the original gifts, 
or such claims against usurpation, as the case may be, that 
the holders of allodial land were glad to enter into a system 
which gave them an unanswerable, irrevocable, and_pro- 
ducible title. Sir Francis Palgrave remarks that the Royal 
Chancery was one of the main instruments of riveting the 
links of feudalism; and we might naturally suppose it would 
be so, for it is not only in semi-barbarous times that men 
are overawed by documents of a formal, technical, and authori- 
tative character. But the writs of Chancery conferred a benefit 
on those to whom they were addressed—they perfected a ma- 
chinery by which, in however rude a way, titles were commi 
to writing and registered. In the same way, Domesday Book 
was, in its first intent, only a survey for the purpose of filling 
the exchequer; but those who were called on to pay dues 
regularly, obtained in time the advantage of having their hold- 
ings recorded in a shape to which they could appeal. 

The hereditary principle had not as yet been established. The 
fief reverted to the lord on the death of the owner, and was 
granted out again to the son. Of this there was a remarkable 
example in the case of Arnold le Jeune, Count of Flanders. His 
father had been a feudatory of the French King; but, on his 
father’s death, he refused to do homage. Lothaire, then King, 
invaded Flanders, and Richard of Normandy, who undertook to 
mediate, persuaded Arnold to submit. On his submission, he 
immediately received the grant of his county. Sir Francis 
Palgrave tells us that there are no records to show the early 
customs of Normandy, and therefore we cannot know how the 
allodial lands descended before the commendation took place ; 
but we know that in feudal France the notion of primogeniture 
had not yet made much way, for, on the death of the Duke of 
France, the French king proceeded to exercise his right, as 
gouten. of dividing the ducal lands between the infant sons of 

e deceased. We may notice, however, that two notions had 
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nobles was held, and it was then settled that their Duke must only 
wed among his equals. 

Although his — must prevent these early volumes of Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s history from being widely read, we should 
be doing great injustice to the merits of his history if we were to 
forbear all allusion to one or two of its great attractions. Through- 
out, the author displays great biographical skill. Where enough 
is known of the subject of the story to make biography possible, we 
have a real picture of a man, drawn with life-like touches and 
tinged with the warm light lent by a real attachment on the 
part of the narrator towards his hero. Of course the interest 
excited cannot go beyond a certain point. No art will make 
us care as much for a Norman Duke as for an English King, 
or persuade us to regard the downfall of the Carlovingian line 
with as vivid a sensibility as that with which we watch the ruin 
of the Capetian. But while we read the chronicle of the event- 
ful life of Richard Sanspeur—the real founder, as Sir Francis 
Palgrave styles him, of Ducal Normandy, and the real author of 
the greatness which the energy and compact strength of the 
Norman infused into the decaying polity of the Anglo-Saxons— 
we are able in some measure to realize what he was, and to com- 
prehend the struggles through which he had to _ in order to 
effect his object. To this biographical power Sir Francis Pal- 
grave also adds that of a geographer. He places before us, as far 
as in words it can be done, the striking peculiarities of the 
piysien’ conformation of Normandy and the adjacent country. 

specially, he gives a very curious account of the altera- 
tions that have taken place in the maritime and _ littoral 
geography of the French and Belgian channel coast. Few 
readers, again, will fail to be attracted by those passages in this 
volume which, in describing incidents of Norman history, anti- 
cipate salient features of English history after the Conquest. 
We may especially refer the reader to the account of the state 
of subjection in me the Dukes of Normandy kept the church, 
and to the illustrations given of the peter readiness of the 
Normans to embrace Anglo-Saxon customs. In the two con- 
eluding volumes of his history, which are announced as soon 
to appear, we shall be conducted to a richer and a wider field, 
as Fugland and Normandy become more and more bound to- 
gether in their fortunes. We cannot doubt that the whole will 
form a valuable and standard work, and one to which succeeding 
generations of historical students will have frequent recourse ; 
yet it is impossible to conceal from ourselves that the extra- 
ordinary character of the reflective portions of the work must 
seriously damage this history in the eyes of posterity. 


CATALAN BALLADS AND CHILDREN’S STORIES.* 


4 is now a sufliciently trite observation—and may therefore be 
looked for in the next edition of Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy—that when a man acquires the reputation of doing 
| one thing thoroughly well, or of doing it in a parti- 
cular way, the world sets him down as incapable, not only of 
any other kind of achievement, but even of adopting any other 
mode of treatment. As with men, so with nations. The 
English sailed their war-ships well—therefore they could not 
handle their armies. The French excelled in elegant persiflage— 
therefore they were incapable of severe thought. The Germans 
were first-rate compilers and commentators—therefore 10 rea- 
sonable person believed in the possible existence of originality, 
wit, or humour amongst them. Our Indian campaigns, and the 
appearance of a few men like Guizot and Cousin, Gothe, Heine, 
and Jean Paul, have rather shaken the popular faith in the sound- 
ness of the above conclusions. But a somewhat similar fallacy 
with regard to the people of the Pyrenean peninsula has not as 
yet been exposed. They have attained the highest reputation 
for their ballad poetry; but inasmuch as it has been assumed 
that this poetry solely exists in the Castilian dialect, and that it 
has treated of nothing but Don Rodrigo, the Cid, the caballeros 
Granadinos, bull-fights, and the rest of the well-known Cas- 
tilian subjects in the regular Castilian way, the public—with 
Bouterwek, Sismondi, and Mr. Hallam at its head—has quietly 
ignored the existence of popular poetry in other peninsular 
dialects, and dealing with other classes of subjects. Nay, a 
scholar like Bellermann even goes so far as to deny, in his 
Die alten Liederbiicher der Portugiesen, the existence of a 
ballad-literature peculiar to Portugal; whereas, in the opinion of 


und Volksromanzen. Mit einer 
iter rischen Einleit ii die Volkspoesie in Portu; Cat: 
lonien, Von Ferdinand Wolf. Wien. 1856. — 


Herr Wolf, some of the purely Portuguese ballads may rank 
with the best productions in this kind (zu den schénsten allep 
Nationen gehoren). 

For this, as for most of their other calamities, the people of 
the Peninsula may thank themselves, no native scholar having, 
till recently, collected specimens of their non-Castilian songs 
and ballads. But in Portugal, the late poet-statesman, J. B, 
Almeida-Garrett,* with his Romanceiro, and in Catalonia, Don 
Manuel Mila y Fontanals, Professor of the History of Literature 
in the University of Barcelona,t with his Specimens of inedited 
Catalan Ballads, have done good service not only to their 
respective countries, but to all true lovers of poetry and 
romance. 

Catalonia, like Portugal, was at an early period under the 
sway of a foreign dynasty. In both countries, accordingly, the 
simple poetry of the people was thrust into the shade by the 
artistic Court-versifiers—who, in Catalonia, were the troubadours 
of Provence and Limousin—with, of course, their local imitators, 
But we are still able to define, with more or less precision, three 
periods in the history of Catalan popular poetry. The first 
epoch, which probably commenced soon after the formation of 
the Catalan dialect of the language of oc, continued to the end of 
the fifteenth century, and doubtless exhibited fully the non. 
Castilian characteristics of the present system of Catalan versifi- 
cation—the couplets, the single rhymes, and the long lines of ten 
or twelve syllables. The second period begins with the sixteenth 
century, when Catalonia was incorporated with the Spanish 
monarchy. This event had two results bearing on our subject. 
First, the narrow nationality of the Catalans having merged ina 
wider patriotism, their old historico-fabulous ballads become 
extinct—next, the octosyllabic redondilla of Castile superseded, 
in great measure, the local metrical forms. To this epoch, which 
ended with the seventeenth century, is to be attributed the 
greater portion of the existing Catalan popular, as distinguished 
from vulgar, poetry. The third epoch, eminentemente popular, 
as Don Mila styles it, begins, he says, with the seventeenth 
century, and lasts down to the present time. The true Catalan 
ballad has fallen upon evil days—despised as it is by the so-called 
educated classes, whose oral and written language is Castilian, 


_and rejected by the populace for the rhymes of itinerant singers, 


who unsuccessfully attempt to blend the forms of their ancient 
verse with those of other poetic systems. Genuine popular 
poetry is exiled to the forests and mountains. There it may 
still be heard, chanted by women to melodies said to be peculiar 
and beautiful. Of these, Don Mila has unfortunately given no 
specimens; but he assures us that they possess the remarkable 
power of bringing before the hearer the subject of the song 
“veiled with the magical rose-clouds of infancy” (velados com 
los mdgicos celajes de la infancia). The singers, we may mention, 
are accompanied by the tarota or dolsaina, a kind of oboe; the 
gralla, a species of clarionet; or the bagpipe, which is called 
manaxa borrega, sac dels gemecs, or cornamusa. 


Day-dreamers—supposing they can make out Catalan—will 
enter a strange world when they open Don Mila’s collection. 
The air is filled now with guitar-playing and singing, or the 
laments of a captive monarch—now with the odour of flowers 
the golden wings of birds beloved by queens. Maidens gather 
violets for the sons of kings, or sit on the shore broidering 
flowers, and are carried off by sailors, who turn out to be heirs 
apparent to the crown of England. Lovers bring their ladies 
girdles, crusted with pearls and brilliants, at which a Moorish 

ueen has wrought for seven years. Pilgrims trudge to St. 
of Galicia, with staves in their hands and rose-wreaths 
in their belts. Knights ride hunting through the forest, and are 
slain by their comrades when returning home. Here a warrior 
comes and rescues his brothers from the gallows, gives up the 
town where they were to be executed to fire pot y sword, and 
reddens the street with the judge’s blood; and there, a pilgrim 
unjustly hanged is supported & la Bonthron, by St. James, the 
= am | Virgin, and a detachment of angels. 

To enable our readers to form a more definite idea of these 
ballads, we shall give a prose analysis of one, and a translationof 
another—the shortest we can find—in the metre, though not with 
the rhymes, of the original. Thus in Za Vuelta del Peregrine 
(* The Pilgrim’s Return”), where the opening strikes us #& 
peculiarly graceful— 

A beautiful lady is sleeping in the shadow of a pine-tree: the shadow, how- 
ever, grows shorter (las ombretas eran altas), and the sun shines w 
bosom. A knight passes by: he is unwilling to wake her, but he throws ® 
wreath of violets upon her breast. The violets being fresh, the lady awakes 
and asks, “ Who is the knight that has spoiled my sleep?” He answers: “ 
am no knight: I ama poor pilgrim.’ She asks what news there was in the 
land from which he had come. He answers: “Lady, the news I bring# 
that a pilgrim has died there.”’ In answer to her questions as to peed,» 8 

rsonal ap nee, the knight describes him. She recognises her usband 
in the description, and desires to set out and see him once more. The k 
represents that the body is at least 100 miles off, and the road very bad. § 
however, determines on going, even though it cost her life. Then the kn 
a off his disguise and allows her to see that he is her husband. ( 

El Caballero de Mélaga (The Knight of Malaga) is the 
Catalan version of the story of Hero and Leander, and, as Hert 


* The third edition of the first part of his Romanceiro was published a 
Lisbon in 1853; the second and third parts, in 1851. i 

+ Don Mila’s book is entitled Observaciones sobre la Poesia Popular, 
con muestras de R Catal inédit Barcelona, 1853. 
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: already obtained ground which powerfully contributed to the song V 
= elevation of the sovereign in the feudal system. One, imported, ; 
it is believed, from Byzantium, was that of the duty of vassals 
: to pay adoration to the sovereign, by the vassal placing his hands 
2 under the sovereign’s feet. From this mark of inferiority none 
: but a very few of the great feudatories were exempt, and the 
ae exemption accorded by special compact to the Duke of Nor- 
Normandy marks conspicuously his exalted position in the 
hierarchy. The other notion to which we refer, was that of 
: mésalliance. It was only towards the close of the Carlovingian 
: era that the doctrine was introduced that sovereign princes 
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Wolf ints out, is obviously related to the German popular 
song Von Zwei Kinigskindern :— 


THE KNIGHT OF MALAGA, 


God be with you, Malaga, 
Town of riches and abundance ! 
There of old a knight was dwelling, 
And he wooed a noble lady. 

But her father would not give her 
Unto him she held the dearest. 

And her father built a tower 

Where she should abide secluded, 
Nigh the shore, upon a mountain, 

On the far side of the sea-waste. 

Days drew on and nights departed: 
Looked the lady through her lattice, 
Saw her noble lover swimming, 

Saw the light that led him to her. 
Suddenly a storm arises, 

And the beacon is extinguished. 

** Woe is me, the most unhappy ! 
Woe, the noble knight has perished !” 
Even while she thus is wailing, 

Lo! her lover climbs the stairease— 
“Lord of my life, my noble Conde, 
Ah, what sorrows you have caused me!” 
“ Mine are greater still, O dearest : 

I have been in hell already, 

For I sold me to the devils 

That I might have power to see thee.” 
Mand and hand they clasped together— 
Down they sprang into the surges. 
Mothers all, that ‘love your daughters, 
Give them unto those they long for ; 
Cause them not to dree such sorrow 
In this world, and in the other. 


The Catalans of course possess.a number of lays which, like 
“The Knight of Malaga,” run parallel to those of other countries. 
The Scottish ballad of “Fair Annie,” for example, with its 
sister-ballads in Danish, Swedish, German, and Flemish, may find 
a fifth relative in this Catalan collection. All these, as M. 
Edélestand du-Méril has pointed out, most probably originated in 
the Lai del Freisne, which, in the thirteenth century, Marie 
de France drew from Celtic sources. One or two of this class 
of Catalan ballads are especially noticeable, as containing traits 
and incidents not to be found in the parallel Spanish romance. 
In El Conde Floris, for instance, the Catalan version of the 
noble Spanish ballad of “The Count Alarcos”— 


When the Count, obeying the royal injunction to slay his wife, returns 
home, deeply affected, and at last retires to rest with his lady, she urges him 
in and again to tell her the cause of his deep sorrow (agonia) which 
will not allow him to sleep. Then he answers, “Countess, the King charged 
me to bring him living blood” (que li portes yo sang viva). “Then go down to 
the stable, and slay the good horse there.” “ Wife, that may not be; for the 
King would know it. The King has said that we must part—that one of us 
twain must die, and that we should thus be parted.” “Count, for thee 
will I die; Count, for thee would I fain die. Go down, and bring me that 
fine web I wrought when I was still a maid. In the midst of this is a bundle 
of simples.” Whilst he is killing her with these, one of the King’s pages 
arrives, and says, “Count, slay thy wife, if thou hast not slain her already.” 
(Wolf, 8. 62-63.) 


_ Besides these ballads, Don Mila’s book contains a supplement, 
in Spanish, comprising some of the rvondallas, or children’s stories, 
how current in Catalonia. Some of these illustrate local 
superstitions, among which a belief in witches (dujas) and en- 
chanters (hechiceros) may still be found. Strange powers are 
also attributed to persons born on Christinas night—they have a 
mark on their palates, and can charm away hydrophobia. 
Spectral beings, called fantasmas, are seen through the mist, 
standing with outspread feet upon two mountain pine-trees. 
Diminutive follets clean the houses at night, and chastise lazy 
serving-maids. Curiously enough, as Herr Wolf remarks, the 
atalans have no fairy tales, though their relatives and neigh- 
in Provence are by no means poor in that important 
branch of literature. 

We shall now translate one of the rondallas, “The Three 
Love-Oran ges.’ Herr Wolf has noticed its relationship to Le Tre 
Cetre, in Basile’s Pentamerone. He might also have referred to 
the thirteenth of the Magyar tales translated by Stier from 
hte 8 collection, where the Catalan negress is represented 
by a Hungarian gipsy-woman :— 

Once upon a time, a king’s son besought his father tolet him go and look 
for the three love-oranges. The king gave him leave. So the king’s son set out, 
and came to a house, and asked if they could tell him where the three love- 
oranges might be found. The master of the house answered, “Go on till you 
come to another house: one of my brothers lives there, and he will give you 
information about the oranges.” So the prince went on, and found the other 

luse, and its master told him to go into a garden, and that he would there 
nd a giant, who kept watch over the three oranges; and if he saw that the 
Eats eyes were open, he might be quite sure that the giant was asleep; 
ut if the eyes were shut, he might be just as certain that the giant was wide 
awake. So he went into the garden, and luckily found the giant with his 
shad open. Then the king’s son plucked the three oranges, and went away 

ly—for even if the giant had awakened then, it would have been too late, 
and he could not have overtaken. the prince. Well, when the prince had 
a half-way, he opened one of the oranges, and out of it jumped a wonder- 
ooh eautiful little lady, quite ready to marry him. She asked him if he 
dead give her some water; and when she heard that he couldn’t, she dropt 
mediately. The king’s son went on a little further, and he opened 
ae orange, and the very same thing happened! At last he came to 
ve 7s provided himself with water, and opened the third orange ; and from 
;'s also Jumped a wonderfully beautiful little lady, quite ready to marry him. 
~ asked for water: the king’s son gave her some; and as soon as he 
that he had won her, he proposed to her to wait by the well, whilst 

© Went to fetch a carriage. So while the little lady was waiting, a negress 


ae to come there to fill her pitcher; and when she saw the little lady’s 
loveliness reflected by the water, she thought it was her own likeness she saw 
there; and she broke her pitcher to pieces, and said, “ What it does me 
to come to the well!” (¢an bonita ir 4 la fuente.) But she found she had 
deceived herself, as soon as she observed that little lady, who was sitting on a 
bank, combing her hair. The negress offered to comb it. The lady accepted, 
and the traitress ran a great needle (parpal) into her head, whereupon she 
was changed into a dove. The king’s son returned; and when he met the 
negress, he said to her, “‘ How black you have become!” But she answered, 
“ Kl sol y el sereno vuelven moreno” (The sun and the cloudless sky oft turn 
as dark asI). They got into the carriage, and drove to the . The servants 
ran out to help them to alight; and in they went to the hall, and sat down to 
dinner. But the dove had followed them, always flying round and round the 
prince; and when she saw them at dinner, she took a bit off the prince’s 
ee and bedaubed the negress’s head with it. So the prince asked, “‘ Where 

this dovelet come from? Did one of the servants bring it?’ Then he 
caressed the bird, though the negress tried to keep him from touching it, and 
he stroked its little head with his hand. There he found the great needle 
and drew it out. That instant the princess resumed her first shape, an 
the king’s son immediately recognised her. The little lady told him all that 
age happened, and he ordered his servants to seize the negress and put her 
to death. 

We would fain have noticed the Catalan legen ballads, 
in which Christ, Mary Magdalene, King Herod, and other scri 
tural personages appear, and which, of course, are as susceptible 
of ridicule on arody as any innocent statues are of being hewn 
down into the likeness of grinning satyrs. Noticeable also are 
some of the songs quoted by Herr Wolf—worded melodies though 
they be, rather than melodious words with a definite meaning. But 
we must now conclude—not, however, without thanking that 
scholar for having made known to the non-Peninsular public the 
existence of Don Mila’s and Almeida-Garrett’s collections, re- 
liable documents for that earnest study of bygone times which 
not = invigorates, but purifies—a truth foreshadowed b 
Har, when he tells Gangleri, in the Younger Edda, that 
things immersed in the sacred waters of the well of Urdhr, 
the Norn of the Past, become “as white as the film that lies 
inside an eggshell.” 


MANIFEST DESTINY.* 


iv is a commonplace of historians that literature can only 
thrive in a free atmosphere, and is shackled and debased by 
the patronage which it receives from despotic and aristocratic 
masters. Experience hardly justifies the maxim. Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Molitre, Voltaire, Virgil, Horace, and twenty others who 
might be named, were arrant flatterers ; and yet their enforced 
adulation did not quench their genius. On the other hand, we 
have an example very near us to prove that an enslaved litera- 
ture may co-exist with extreme political freedom. The 
patron is as all-powerful to crush or to exalt in a democracy as 
in an empire. ‘The only difference is, that in one case his tastes 
may be elevated—in the other, they are pretty certain to be mean. 
Accordingly, we find that the literature of the American Republic 
has all the servility, with very little of the excellence, of the lite- 
rature of the Court of Louis XIV. We beg to present to our 
readers a specimen of a successful American writer, whose igno- 
rance and bad taste will vie with those of any hero of the Dunciad, 
while his adulation of his own despot, the American public, 
leaves Sir Walter Raleigh in the shade. It is instructive to see 
what amount of nonsense a flattered democracy will swallow, as 
well as what a free author will stoop to write. As people always 
desire most what they have least chance of getting, the American 
mania is for foreign conquest and a reputation for lite 
eminence. Accordingly, Mr. Magoon, who, to judge by his 
title-page, is neither a young nor an unsuccessful writer, 
after seven years’ study, as he tells us, has invented a 
theory to meet this fancy. ‘ Providence,” as he expresses 
it, “is makinga tour round the world.” Literature, science, 
art, philosophy, religion, have, in their progressive develop- 
ment, a special regard to the points of the compass, Lite- 
rary and all other excellence “has never moved eastward a 
furlong since thought began.” The inevitable result, of course, 
is that all excellence will ultimately centre in the American Re- 
public. That, with no less certainty, it will thence travel to 
the Sandwich Islands and to China, is a consequence which does 
not seem to have occurred to our author. His prophetic eye 
only foresees ‘‘ that all the vitalities successively developed and 
superseded through sixty centuries will become resuscitated and 
harmonized on this American continent.” He gives utterance 
to the same idea, during a paroxysm of prophetic rapture, in 
language which will explain doubtless to the world the full 
meaning of a Christian symbol which has been involved in some 
obscurity :— 

As Matthew was symbolized by the man, Mark by the lion, and Luke by 
the ox, so he who was most intimate with the earthly presence of the Messiah, 
and who was elected to portray the final unfolding of the peed comps 7 an 
bore the eagle as indicative of his inspiration, and the foretokener o' 
supremacy. That bird of power has lighted on the banner of our Union, and 
with it will sail with supreme dominion in the highest azure, till all glorious 
predictions are fulfilled. 

We do not quite understand from this passage, as St. John 
bears the eagle, and the eagle bears the banner, whether or not 
he is to accompany the bird of power in his journey across the 
zenith with the stars and stripes. St. John little knew the full 
glory of his mission. But the words “ supreme dominion” are sig- 


* Westward Empire; or, the Great Drama of Human P, . By 
E. L. Magoon, Author of “Proverbs for the People,” &. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1856. 
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nificant, and are pointed still more by the title of the book— West- 
ward Empire. Tisenghout, it proceeds on the assumption that 
“the Republic in its centre” is to govern the wholeof the American 
continent. And in order to prove that such a result is 
a decree of that “Providence” which has to bear a mul- 
titude of human sins, our author proceeds to a general in- 
vestigation of history in support of his theory. He starts by 
pointing out that the “ trade currents of God, and the travels of 
men, move spontaneously and perpetually towards the west ;” 
and he is exceedingly indignant that Mr. Scott Russell’s monster 
ship should have received the name ‘‘ Great Eastern,” which 
he denounces as an unnatural misnomer. Nothing Eastern can 
ever be great. He then divides the history of the world into 
four periods—1. The Age of Pericles ; 2. The Age of Augustus; 
3. The Age of Leo X., which we are informed began in the 
dni century after Christ; and 4. The Age of Washington. 
We are not to imagine that the classification which has 
jumbled in one two periods so far apart in religion, in time, 
in manners, in civilization, as the time of the austere 
Gregory and the profligate epoch of the Renaissance 
is a mere human invention of the author's. ‘It is not man but 
God,” he tells us, “‘ who has thrown these clear lines of demar- 
cation over the entire mass of humanity.” The Age of Pericles 
seems to have begun considerably before the Age of Shem. It 
appears that before that pétehedh's epoch there was a settlement 
of orientals living together at the sources of the Indus, which have 
been designated to our author as the situation of the first civilized 
communities, by some peculiar revelation—possibly from St. 
John, in his aérial journey with the stars and stripes. Anyhow, 
the revelation was a convenient one, as it disposes of the diffi- 
culty of the early Hindoo civilization, which otherwise must 
have travelled eastward. Of the Chinese civilization, with a 
science, and probably a literature, long in advance of Europe, he 
does not attempt to give any account. These orientals were 
expelled, previously to the flood, from their primeval seats by a 
furious religious war, for the knowledge of which history is 
indebted to Mr. Magoon. Taking a turn through Abyssinia, 
they at last settled on the Morean isthmus ; and in proof of his 
wondrous story, the author points out that Attica was so named 
from Attac, a town upon the Indus, and Corinthus is only a 
Hindoo word for the mouth of the Indus. The Acro-Corinthus 
must have strikingly reminded the emigrants of the salt marshes 
of the Runn of Cutch. Then we come to Noah and his three 
sons. ‘“ The office of extension was given to Japhet, that of re- 
ligion to Shem, and servitude to Ham.” This is atruly American 
division. The Japhetians of the West seem well content to 
abide by the bargain. The descendants of Shem passed from 
Crete into Greece, and the descendants of Japhet from Thrace 
into Greeee ; and both migrations are adduced as striking proofs 
of the westward tendency of civilization. Oriental thought 
developed into Greek ; or, in the chaste metaphor of our author :— 

All the vague mysteries and symbolical ethics of the East were measurably 
purged from alloy, while their substance was melted into the tortured immor- 
tality of Prometheus, and bound to that mount of all literary beauty, the 
Acropolis. 

Many pages of fustian, studded with proper names, follow 
about Greek, and afterwards about Semmens Wineaiene. The com- 
position is, in truth, an abridgment of Lempriere in a setting 
of the purest American metaphor. We recommend the follow- 
ing description of Tacitus to the spasmodic school for versifi- 
cation :— 

The historian of despotic cruelty threw the links of the world’s fetters along 
the iron pages of his masterly Annals, while the shadows of Teutonic grandeur 
seem already gathering over his sad visage as he writes. 


But, spite of the tendency of all literary excellence towards 
the setting sun, our author admits that Roman literature, even 
during the time that it lasted, was a considerable falling off from 
the age of Pericles. However, Rome was the means of pre- 
serving to future ages the treasures of the Greek intelleet-—which 
is equally true of the Byzantine empire. The mode in which 
these treasures were preserved and transmitted is described with 
a fidelity which will go home to the hearts of our agricultural 
friends :— 

Py eagles of Rome soared with talons and myers wet with gore, but the 


of great institutions were thus made the more firmly to adhere, and 
they bore them over Apennines and the Alps. 


It was a new and striking thought to recognise the sticky 
pa erties of blood, and to make the eagle rise from the battle- 

eld all covered with seeds, just as you see a sportsman come 
out of a thicket all covered with burrs. The next period is the 
“ Leoine Age,” which includes Charlemagne and Pe Eliza- 
beth. Senne during this period, literature not only did not 
travel westward, but actually travelled eastward, for at the 
commencement of it the Moors in Spain were certainly the most 
cultivated nation in Europe. Mr. Magoon passes with a light 
foot over Medieval history. The bead roll of names ceases, for 
there was no Lempriere to be consulted, and so he is sparing in 
the use of them. He does indeed contrive to make a few blun- 
ders in spite of this salutary discretion. Good old Archbishop 
Bradwardine is turned into’an early reformer—Albertus Magnus 
is decked in the poco of Bonaventure, and called “the Seraphic 
Doctor”—and the author seems to imagine that the Romans 
came into England at the same time as the Danes, and that 
Edward the Confessor was the successor of Canute. But these 
are pardonable errors, which have slipped in accidentally in the 


middle of cautiously vague declamations about chivalry ang 
monasticism. He is not more fortunate in his geography; fg 
in a disquisition on architecture, in which he lays down that th 
western architecture of England is superior to anything else jp 
Europe, he names as the three westernmost counties of England, 
Devonshire, Hampshire, and Lincolnshire. In another place 
Liverpool is put upon a rock; and, still further on, We are told 
that the system of pluralities in England produces licentiousnes 
and immorality among a large proportion of the upper clerical 
ranks. Before he writes much more about England, we mug 
advise him to violate his own principles by travelling eastward, 
to see it. However, he hastens to the time of Shakspeare, whem 
he feels himself at home; and delivers himself of a critique oy 
that poet’s literary position, which is worthy of the attention of 
Mr. Sidney Dobell 

Some have daringly intimated that Shakspeare, like Dante, was a soli 

comet which, having traversed the constellation of the ancient firma 
returns to the feet of the Deity, and says to him like the thunder, “Hep 
am I.” Not so. 
Or rather, seeing there were two of them, it should be like the 
clown at Astley’s—“ Here we are!” The Emersonian school, 
with which Mr. Magoon seems to sympathise, is very fond of 
prostituting the loftiest names for the purpose of supplying the 
deficiencies of their barren imagery. In respect to Art, we have 
already given one of our author’s doctrines. Another is, that 
the object of orientation in architecture is—we believe Msgoon is 
an Irish name—to point ‘the medieval front to the setting sun.” 
We then pass on to the last two hundred years, to which he 
gives the name of the “Age of Washington.” In this it is 
his task to prove that America has inherited all that was ex. 
cellent in literature, art, science, apes te and religion, and 
has improved upon them all. The grandeur of the era he 
describes in language which we should admire, if we could uw. 
derstand it :— 

That era gave to history a soul and significance, by connecting it with the 
supreme Deity who anew gathered the divine breath that had swept over the 
ruins of empires, and with tornado energy dashed down the barriers in the 
way of man. 

“ The selectest specimens of whole peoples” had passed from 
the old continent to the new. Does Mr. Magoon recollect who 
were the “ selectest”’ inhabitants of the plantations? He speaks 
with just pride of the Pilgrim Fathers. They have excited the 
sympathy and claimed the homage of men of very different hues 
of thought. All who venerate Christian confessorship, all who 
admire resistance to tyranny, have joined in recognising the 
grandeur of their characters. But, among their many eulogists, 
we doubt if they have found any to praise them with such 
copiousness of metaphor as this :— 

All the brightest beamings of antecedent light fell concentrated in that ray 
which illumined the cabin of the Mayflower, and kindled the fairest beacon 
of freedom on the eastern extremity of our continent. It was an effulgence 

iven to be thenceforth diffused westward evermore, often buffeted, indeed, 
; adverse elements, but never impeded in its predominating progress, and 
much less diminished or obscured. 
But when we come to inquire in detail how far America has 
evidenced in fact this “concentration of antecedent rays,” we 
find that in the answers there is a melancholy preponderance of 
the future tense. The literary triumphs seem to be confined to 
Mr. Squier and Dr. Schoolcraft, whose “ effulgence ” has been s0 
“buffeted” that it scarcely twinkles on this side of the Atlantic. 
Neither Bancroft, nor Prescott, nor Longfellow, mentioned. 
Mr. Magoon will have nothing that does not originate in the Far 
West ; and he contemptuously dismisses the productions of New 
York as “ narrow and frigid border literature.” In point of 
architecture, they intend to have a beautiful native style, some 
day or other; but at present they are content with asserting 
that Philadelphia contains more true Roman and Corinthian 
than any three cities in the Old World. So in painting, theit 
present performances seem to have been limited to the invention 
of that great work of art, the moving panorama, and the scraping 
off by R. H. Wilde of the whitewash from Giotto’s picture of 
* Dante at Florence ;” but—in the future tense—their achieve 
ments are far less narrowly limited. “The sublime productions 
of the West will ultimately be appealed to as the finest test of 
the supreme rank we shall come to hold among the nations of 
the earth.” It may be so; but there is an old proverb touching 
the premature enumeration of chickens. 

It is one of the strangest anomalies of our mental constitution, 
that a nation’s mind and a nation’s literature should often stan 
in such startling contrast. The Italians, who have been slaves 
for centuries because they could not control their slightest im- 
pulse, will not suffer a shade of bombast to mar the classic deli- 
cacy of their style. The Yankee, whose life is one long calcula 
tion, appears to have bombast for his mother tongue. 


GERMAN LOVE* 


UTSCHE LIEBE, with some of the faults which its 
title would lead us to expect, and here and there “a ral- 
dom string,” is nevertheless a very pretty book. Story we cat 
hardly call it, for there is no plot, and scarcely, any action. 
The scene is laid partly in the Alps, partly in one of those 
quiet little German capitals where the very clocks seem 


* Deutsche Liebe, Aus den Papieren eines Fremdlings, Leipzig: Brock 
haus, 1857. 
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to move slower than elsewhere—where the carillon wakes 
in the early summer morning with the same soft melod 

which it rang out last century—where the lindens loo 

hardly older than they did at the beginning of the Great 

Frederic’s wars—and where the lilac’s bursting into bloom in the 

Palace garden is almost the most exciting incident of the year. 

e book is very small—only one hundred and seventy-five 
widely-printed pages. It be ins with the recollections of the 
guthor’s earliest childhood, which are few and short. He tells us 
of the dawning of his consciousness—of his first feelings about 
stars and flowers—of the grey old church which stood opposite 
his father’s house, with its high-peaked roof and its golden cross 
—of the Easter hymn which, reaching his childish ear through 
the open door, gave him his first experience of the power of 
music, and which has often, although he has never discovered 
what hymn it really was, been recalled to him by the com- 

itions of great masters, or by the simple melodies of the 

l or of the Scotch Highlands. Gradually the pictures 
on the author’s memory become more distinct. The forms 
of the members of his own family grow out of the mist, and 
eine Menge fremder Leute appears, his relations with which 
the child is sadly puzzled to understand. The sharp line 
of demarcation which separates the small circle of his friends 
from the great world without, is brought home to him by his 
first experience at court, when he shocks his father by rushing 
forward to embrace the princess, whose hand he ought to have 
kissed submissively. This breach of etiquette, if it made its per- 
trator understand the difference between friends and strangers, 
rd not prevent his becoming a favourite, and the playmate of 
oung prince and princesses. The reigning prince had by 
his first wife a daughter, the Grifin Maria, who was an incurable 
invalid, but very gentle and beautiful. One of her few pleasures 
used to be to watch from her sofa the amusements of the 
children :— 

One warm spring ~~ she was ee as usual into our play-room. She 
looked very pale, but ber eyes were deeper and brighter than ever, and she 
sat up on her sofa, and called us to her. “This is my birthday,” she said, 
“and I was confirmed this morning. Now, it is possible,” she continued, 

i ay at her father, “that God should soon call me, although I 
had fain stay a long time with you; but I should like you, when I do go, not 
altogether to forget me, and so I have brought for each of you a ring, which 
for the present you must wear on the forefinger, moving it on as you ed 
older, till it fits the little finger; but you must wear it there all your lives 
long.” With these words, she took five rings which she wore, and pulled off 
one after another, and looked so sad and yet so kindly, that I shut my eyes 
to prevent myself weeping. She gave the first ring to her eldest brother, and 
kissed him, and then the second and the third to the two princesses, and the 
fourth she gave to the youngest prince, kissing them all as she gave them the 
-. I stood by and looked fixedly upon her white hand, and saw that she 

still one ring left ; but she leant back, and seemed exhausted. Then my 
eye caught hers, and since the eyes of a child speak so loud, it could not 
be but that she heard my thoughts. I had much rather not have had the 
last ring; but I felt that I was a — and that she did not love me so 
much as her brothers and sisters. Then I felt a pain at my heart, as ifa 
bloodvessel burst or a nerve was cut, and I knew not whither to look to con- 
cealmy emotion. She, however, raised herself, and laid her hand upon my 
forehead, and looked so deep into my eyes, that I felt there was no thought 
in me which she did not see. Slowly she drew the last ring from her finger, 
and gave it to me, and said, “I meant to take this with me when I went from 

ut it is better that you should wear it, and think of me when I am no 

bag with you. Read the words which are inscribed on it, ‘Wie Gott 

. ’” Then she kissed me as she had kissed her brothers, and gave me 
ring. 

Years passed away—schooldays went by, and the “Flitterjahre” 
of German student life. Many a dream had faded when the child, 
now grown into a man, returned on one occasion to his little native 
city. The prince who had reigned when he was a boy had abdi- 
cated. The eldest of the little playmates now ruled, surrounded 
by the military nonentities of a German court. The Grafin Maria 
still lived, but her young friend had not seen her for many years ; 
for, amongst other things, he had become a liberal, and liberalism 
Was not acceptable to the new prince. One day, however, he re- 
ceived a note from the Grafin, written with all the warmth of 
old recollections, asking him to visit her. He did so, and found 
her still hovering between death and life. Her mind had deve- 
loped through all this long period chiefly in one direction. What 

Was we may infer from the books which her friend found upon 
the table when he waited for her in the room where she was to 
receive him—a room fitted with dark oak, along which was fixed 
alattice-work, which supported a broad green tapestry of living 

luxuriant ivy. They were, amongst others, Dante and Shak- 
speare, Tauler’s Sermons, the Deutsche Theologie, Riickert’s 
poems, Tennyson, and Carlyle’s Past and Present. Over the 
piano hung portraits of Beethoven, Handel, and Mendelssohn ; 
and in the corner was a statuette of the Venus of Milo. The 
rain received the visitor with the utmost kindness, and this 
interview was only a prelude to many others. The general 
character of their conversations is sufficiently indicated when we 
say that they turned much on the Deutsche Theologie—that old 
and famous ook, the chosen companion of Luther, from which 
| me to say he had learned more than from anything except 
Bible and St. Augustine’s writings. The Grifin Maria was, 

4% might be expected, devotedly fond of this book. Her friend, 
on the other hand, who had been out in the world, where feeling 
ks to a star of the third magnitude, and where under- 
standing and science shine with a more than planetary radiance, 
took a less favourable view of the work of the old Frankforter. 

‘er intellect had opened, like one of those beautiful stove plants 
with graceful form and snowy blossom—with which, however, 


we can never connect the same ideas of health which come to us 
when we look at the hardier children of northern climes. Her 
feelings may be represented by the couplet which follows, which 
is put into her mouth :— 

Rub’ ist das héchste Gut, und ware Gott nicht Rul’ 

Ich schlésse vor ihm selbst mein’ Augen beide zu— 


Or by this, which her friend quotes from Angelus Silesius, not 
approvingly :— 
“ Wir beten: Es gescheh’ mein Herr und Gott dein Wille, 
Und sieh’, Er hat nicht Will’, er ist ein’ ew’ge Stille.” 

On another occasion she showed him a portrait of an unknown 
person in old German dress, a copy from a picture at Paris. The 
expression of the face was dreamy, and the whole tone of the 
foreground was dark ; but behind was a landscape, and the eastern 
horizon was red with the first brightness of the dawn. This 
picture she had selected to embody her idea of the unknown 
author of her favourite book. 

These conversations tended to excite too much the feeble 
frame of the Grafin; and the old Hofrath who had presided for two 
generations over the health of the little capital suddenly ap- 
poms in her friend’s chamber, and counselled him, as he valued 

er life, to absent himself for atime. He did so, and betook 
himself to the 'T'yrol, where he wandered for some weeks. At 
last the thought struck him that he had acted perhaps too hastily, 
and that it would be well to seek the Grafin in her castle among 
the mountains, whither, he had reason to believe, she had gone. 
He did so, and found her. The conversations were resumed, 
and with the result that might have been expected. Friendship 
rapidly began to take the colours of love. These happy days 
were not of long duration. Late one night the old Hofrath 
announced that all was over. He, as it now appeared, had 
loved the mother of the Grafin, and had surrendered her to his 
sovereign only that he might not interfere with her high 
fortunes :— 

“ Now you know,” he said, as he finished his explanation, “why I loved 
your friend, and prolonged her life from day to day. She was the one thing 
which connected my heart with this world. Do you bear life as I have borne 
it. Lose not a day in idle sorrow. Help men where you can, love them and 
thank God that you have seen upon earth such a heart as hers—have known, 
have loved, and seh lost it.” 

“Wie Gott will,” said I; and we parted to meet no more. 

And days and weeks, and years and months have gone by. My home has 
become strange to me, and the land of the stranger has become my home; but 
her love has remained to me, and as a tear falls into the sea, so has my love 
for her fallen into the living sea of humanity, penetrating and embracing 
een Sremder Menschen, whom I loved so well from my child- 


We have passed rapidly over the scenes at the Castle in the 
Tyrol, because, in the passages which describe them, are most of 
those ‘‘ random strings” to which we have alluded. Nevertheless, 
there are many things in these passages, as elsewhere in the 
book, which are gently and wisely said. 

One of our first impulses on seeing the general character of 
this work was to turn to the Delenuttioss einer Schinen 
Seele in Wilhelm Meister, and to refresh our recollection of that 
remarkable production. It was not without feelings of satis- 
faction that we laid down the volume of the mighty master, and 
took up the one before us, reflecting how much half a century 
had done to elevate and purify the tone of society. As we have 
touched on this subject, we may mention in passing that we have 
met with a small collevtion of the poems and essays of Friiulein 
von Klettenberg, who, as is well-known, sat for the portrait of 
the Schéine Seele. To the best of our recollection, it was printed 
at the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg. We notice this work the 
rather because we have not observed any mention of it in the 
excellent life of Goethe by Mr. Lewes. 

But to return to Deutsche Liebe. It is plentifully sown 
with quotations from the authors of several countries. Our own 
poets are more especially favoured. Both the friend and the 
Grafin are passionate admirers of Wordsworth; and Michel 
Angelo’s kingly sonnet, ‘‘ La forza d’un bel volto,” also finds a 
place beside Goethe’s lines— 

Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Rub’ ; 


aum einen Hauch; 
Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 

Warte nur, bal 

Ruhest du auch. 
With these words—which leave the mind very much in the 
state to which it is, we conceive, the object of the book to bring 
the reader’s feelings—we should ound our remarks, if we did 
not think it due to the author to say that it is truly gratifying 
to find, in a book which touches at so many points on the 
domain of religion, not one expression which can offend, in the 
slightest degree, any reasonable and right-minded person. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 
Henry AppLeyarp, News-Agent, &¢., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 1n 1762, 
Capital on the 3lst December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. Income of the Society 
upwards of £400,000 per annum, 
The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the profits are appropriated to 
the benefit of the Assured. 
nn may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 
ife. 
A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances. 
A short account, explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 10 
to 4 o’clock, ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
InstiturEp 1820, 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 


One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience: or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value, 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums, 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating be | 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years, This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s, per cent. per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE. 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each. 


| Amount of Addition made | 

Additions to | as on 
| Feb, 1, 1851. | Feb. 1,1866, | 

1820 523 16 | 114 5 O | 1638 1 0 
1825 382 14 0 | 19314 0 | 146 8 0 
1830 | 24112 0 93 20 | 133414 0 
1835 | 185 3 0 8817 0 | 1274 0 0 
1840 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845 65 15 0 7918 0 | 11413 0 
1850 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 | 00 | 105 0 0 


The next appropriation will be made in 1861, 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


prstic EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING, conducted by the 
_ Department of Science and Art, will be held in the month of March at the 
District Schools of Art at 

SPITALFIELDS, Crispin-street. 

WESTMINSTER, Mechanics’ Institute. 

ST. THOMAS’S CHARTERHOUSE, Goswell-strect. 

FINSBURY, William-street, Wilmington-square, 

ROTHERHITHE, Deptford-road. 

ST. MARTIN’S, Castle-street, Long-acre. 

KENSINGTON, Gore House, Kensington-gore. 

LAMBETH, Prince’s-road. 

HAMPSTEAD, Dispensary Building. 

The Examinations will consist of Exercises in Freehand and Modei Drawing, 
Geometry, and Perspective. They are open to Youths, male or female, above fourteen 
years of age, and Adults wherever taught and of any class of Society. Rewards of 
Instruments, and Materials for Drawing, will be given to those who attain the given 
standard of excellence. Persons who wish to be examined, must send in their 1ames 
and addresses at any of the above-mentioned Schools, on or before the 8th March. 

Cromwell Gardens, South Kensington, NORMAN MACLEOD, 
18th February, 1857. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


Rk. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 

STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 to 10 (for gentlemen 

only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, in Health 

and Disease, the various Races of Men, etc. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, 4, and 

4 past 7, by Dr. Sexron; and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kann, at a} past 8 P.at, 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogues, containing Lectures as delivered by Dr. Kaun, Gratis. 


HE ORIGINAL GENERAL TOM THUMB, who appeared 
Three Times before her Majesty in 1844, PERFORMS THREE TIMES 


RYSTAL PALACE— PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY.—The 
Collection of Foreign and English Photographs is nowopen. The finest and 
newest works of Bisson, Legray, Balders, Claudet, and others, will be found on Sale. 
Also, the Complete Set of Views of Jerusalem, by Satzmany, and of Views in Egypt by 
Mvrgay. For prices apply to Mr. Mocrorp, in the Gallery. 
By order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


This day, demy 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


HE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE SACRA- 
MENTS AND THE POINTS CONNECTED THEREWITH. By Ricuarp 
Wuatery, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
London: Jonn W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Now publishing, 
RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLES, with a revised Translation, By C. J, Ex.icorr, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
I, GALATIANS, 7s. éd. Il. EPHESIANS, 7s, 6d, 
Ill, THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6d. 
London: Joun W, Parxgr and Soy, West Strand, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
MONTHLY REVIEW, No. XV., for MARCH 
CONTENTS: 


I. Lord Raglan and the Press, 
II. Scandinavian Legends. 
III, Reports of the Paris Exhibition. 
IV. Ancient Egypt. 


V. Kingsley’s Two Years 
VI. Recent 
Notices of Books, 


London: Jonny Mrrcuertt, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Bond-street, 


Published this day, Saturday, 28th February, No. I. of the 
WEEKLY REVIEY, 


CONTENTS :— 


I, Faction versus Expediency. 
II, Scotland and the Times. 
III. The Abstract and Naturalism in Art. 
IV. The Scottish Universities. 
Notices of New Publications; Summa: 


V. Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh. 
VI. Scottish Academy and Nationa] 


rt. 
| VIL. Edinburgh University Essa; 
of Literature and Art; M gs of Leamnad 


and Scientific Societies, &c. Price THREEPENCE, 
Subscription, 13s. per Annum, Unstamped; 17s. 6d. Stamped, 


Publishing Office, 3, Melb 


ne-place, Edinburgh. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCXCL. 


MARCH, 1857, price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS: 


The Castle of Dublin.—Chapter I. 

The Fortunes of Glencore.—Chapters 
XLVIL., XLVIIL, and XLIX. 

A Winter’s Night Wake. By Jonathan 
Freke Slingsby. 

Clerical Life in ireland. 

XV., XVL, and 


Transportation. 


Newman on University Education, 

Life in Germany. 

Boswell, 

The Rides and Reveries of Mr. Esop 
Smith.—(Continued.) 

Tutors of the Young Idea, By W, 
Blanchard Jerrold, 


Dublin: Honees, Suirn, and Co., 104, Grafton-street. 
_Hvrst and Brackert, London; MENztks, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers, 
In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES, 
By Mavwt and With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The MARCH Number contains:—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Esq. 
Already published :— 
No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.RS., &e. 
No. 2, a The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
No. 3, ~ ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 
No. 4, J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.RS., &e. 


5, Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &e. 
6, KE. IL. BALLY, Esq., R.A. 
No. 7, pa SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
8, PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A,, 
9, 


No. 9, |, M. WARD, Esq, R 
No, 10, 


The Right Hon, LORD CAMPBELL. 


Mavcr and 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip 86, Flect-street; 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 


NEW WORK ON PERSIA. 
Nearly ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo, 
JOURNAL OF TWO YEARS’ TRAVEL IN PERSIA, 
CEYLON, &c. By R. B. M. Esq. 
London: W. H. Aten and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


This day is published, in One large 8vo Volume, with Map, price £1 1s, 
A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. By Epwarp Tuorntoy, Eq. 
London: Wm. H. Auten and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Just Published, price 1s. 
ULPIT DIALECTICS; a Letter to the Rev. C. H. Spurceos, 
on the character of his Preaching ; with Remarks on Religious Egotism andthe 
Doctrine of Reprobation. By an Oxford Layman. 
London: W. E. Parnter and Sons, 342, Strand. 


NEW VOLUME—CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Early in March will be published, Vol. VI. of 
'P\HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to 
the Accession of Louis Napoleon, By Sir ARcH1BaLp Autson, Bart., D.C.L, 
Vols. I, to V. may be had, in demy 8vo, uniform with the Library Edition of the 
“ History of Europe from the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. Price 


15s. each, 


Witt1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 


YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. By J. D. Bortmwict.- 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


Biackwoop and Soxs, | Edinburgh and London. 


This day, Second Edition, with Important Additions, price Threepence, 
Free by post, Fourpence, 
WIE EUPHRATES VALLEY ROUTE TO INDIA: An Ex- 
amination of the Memoir published by Mr. W. P. Andrew, F.R.G.S. By Two 
TRAVELLERS, Authors of “ Nothing in Particular.” 
Railway Times Office, 122, Fleet-street 


WATER CURE. By Macreop, M.D., FRCP. 


“I look upon the water cure in chronic diseases as of all branches of medica 


treatment by far the most important.” 


Price 2s. post free, of Mr. Taytor, Ben Rhydding, near Otley. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


ETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE 7IMES, ON INTE 
REST AND DISCOUNT. By a Mercuant. 


RICHARDSON Brorurrs, 23, Cornhill. ib 


GERMAN FOR THE ENGLISH. 
This day is published, in One Volume, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
A FIRST READING BOOK, containing Easy Poems in Germat, 
with interlinear Translations, and Illustrated by Notes and Tables, chilly 
Etymological. By A. Sonnenscnein and J, 8, STALLYBRASS, 


London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, with Two Portraits, bound in cloth, price 30s. 


HE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE, with Sketches of his 
Age and Contemporaries, from published and unpublished sources. By G. 


LEwes. 


“A work which beyond question surpasses everything which even Germany pd | 


duced during the last five-and-twenty years. .. . 


ife of our 
For the first time, the life his sa 


is represented in its fulness, with genial conception and loving enthusiasm; 
personality from every side depicted with clearness and truth ; Goethe s life has alm 
always in Germany been handled either by learned Professors or constructive 
sophers. In Lewes, on the contrary, we sce a man who, to profound and comp Tif 
sive culture, adds that other culture which a rich and varied inward and outw: 
alone can bestow, and which brings him into congenial relationship with a ope 
Goethe, so as to enable him to place before us a true and lifelike picture of Goe - wh 
sonality. .. . It is a work which will secure Lewes an enduring name, not oy 
literature of his nation, but also in that which Goethe called the World’s literature. 


London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand, 
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; Just published, in One Volume, Post vo, price 7s, cloth, 
cL 00 DPD BL 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and RopErts. 


THE IRISH COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITY, 
Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
INANCIAL REFORM. Tract No. I. The Queen’s Colleges 
F and the Queen’s University in Ireland. By a Taxparrn. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roperts. 
Just published, price 7s, 6d. 


JSTRALIAN ESSAYS on Subjects Political, Moral, and 
= By James Norton, Esq., Sen., of Elswick, in the County of Cum- 
New South Wales, Member of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and RoBERts, 
IN VOLUMES FOR THE POCKET, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 
rty-six Wood Engravings, from Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
win Thy Artists, in 6 vols, Feap 8vo, price 5s. each, 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: in which nothing is 
added to the Original Text; but those Words and Expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family, A New Edition. 


+,* Also a LIBRARY EDITION, with the same Illustrations, complete in One 
Volume, 8v0, price One Guinea, 
London: Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Ropenrts. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
wen: An Attempt to Demonstrate a Central Physical Law 


in Nature. 
“4 work which cannot fail to awaken and direct inquiry in physical philosophy,”— 
Medical Times and Gazette, f 
“4 book which is full of original thought from beginning to end, and which ought 
to be in the hands of every student of nature,”—Lancet, 
“4 very remarkable and clever book, equal in interest, but very different in its prin- 
ciples and objects, to the celebrated ‘ Vestigos of the Creation.’ —Journal of Psycho- 
ical Medicine, 
London: Lonamay, Brown, Green, Lonewans, and Ropers. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF MR. KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
GENERAL GAZETTEER, 
In One large Volume, 8vo, of 1360 pages, comprising about 50,000 Names of Places, 
price 36s, cloth; or, Half-russia, 41s, 


NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical: Forming a complete Gicneral Gazetteer 
of the World. By A, Kerra Jounston, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c., Geographer at Edin- 
burgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. The Second Edition, brought down to May, 1855. 
*,* In the present New Edition omissions have been carefully supplied, and the 
number of abbreviations has been greatly reduced, So large a portion of the volume 
has been rewritten, and the remainder has been so thoroughly revised and corrected, 
that it may fairly claim to be considered a new work—the most recent, and, it is 
believed, the most comprehensive, of its class. 
London: Loneway, Brown, and Co, 


NEW EDITION OF BACON’S WORKS, 
Just published, Vols. I, to ILL, in 8vo, price 18s. each, 


HE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount St, Alban, and Lord High Chancellor of England. A New Edition, 
revised and elucidated; and enlarged by the addition of many pieces not printed before. 
Collected and Edited by Ropert Lustre Extis, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Jamzs Sprpprna, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; and as 
Devon Heats, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* The publication has commenced with the Division of the “ Philosophical Works,” 
to be completed in 5 Vols., of which Vols, I. to III., price 18s, each, are now ready 
Vols, IV, and V. are advancing at press.—The Prospectus may be had of all Booksellers 
London: Lonamaw and Co.; Simpxin and Co.; Hamiiton and Co.; WHITTAKER 
and Co.; J, Bary: E, Hopason; and Co.; H. G. Boun; Ricuarpsoy 
Brornzrs; Hoviston and Co.; Bickers and Busa; Wituts and Sorneran; J. 
L. Boorn; and J, Snow. 


THE REV, SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS AND LIFE, 
Fourth Edition, in Three Volumes, 8vo, with Portrait, price 36s. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


including his Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” Library Edition, — 
New Editions, 

Fey ion in One Vol. with Portrait . Square Crown 8vo, 21s.; calf, 30s, 

An Edition in Pocket Volumes . . . . . Three Vols, Feap.8vo, 21s, 


oLEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
. 7s, 


SELECTIONS IN THE “TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY.” Two 
Vols, 16mo, 5s, 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. By his 


ter, Lady Hottany. With a Selection from, jis Letters, Edited by Mrs, 
Avstix, Two Vols, 8vo, 28s, 


London: Lonemay, Brow, Gregx, Lonewans;2nd Ronerrs. 
Now ready, 
A ust of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in 
Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS with- 
drawn. from Cireulation, and offered at Reduoed Prices for Cash, 


Cartes Epwarp Munir, New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchester, 


This day is published, 8vo, price One Shilling, 


DUCATIONAL DIFFICULTIES; How are they to be Met, 


By Cuartes Grernatt Davies, M.A. Oxon, Vicar of Tewkesbury, Hon, 
of Gloucester, and Rural Dean, 


— London : T, Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
, Just published, 8vo, price Sixpence, 
ITER TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD PALMERSTON, 


RA REVIS 
OF THE AUTHORISED TRANSLATION OF THE 
Cambridge, 


RES, By the Rev, Henry Taomas Day, D.C,L., of Clare College, 


London : T, Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly, 

Now ready, Third Impression, 
ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC; Containing 207 
or Chants, arranged by Messrs. Goss, Horxrys, 


Dispix, Lowgit Mason, and others. Fall Voeal Score, 4s 
loth, boards. Instrumental, 7s, 6d. cloth boards, Single voices, 1s. 6d, stiff cloth. 


Ps er book which for simplicity and purity cannot be excelled,”—Edinhurgh 


Also, Nos, 1 and 2, price 3d. each, 


PRACTICE-SONGS 3 desi 
t of singing CLASSES ; designed to promote the 


London: Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row, 


8, New BuRLINGTON-STREET, 
February 28. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED 


BY 


MR, BENTLEY. 


SENT POST-FREE ON RECEIPT OF POST-OFFICE ORDER. 


EMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M, Gurzor, Author 
of the “ History of Oliver Cromwell,” 8vo, 14s, 


“Sir Robert Peel has been honoured in a biographer as few English statesmen ever 
have been or can hope to be."—Examiner. 


ONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By Dr. Doray, 
Author of “Lives of the Queens of England,” &. 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, 21s. 

“There is scarcely a class of readers from whom this book will not win attention 
and liking. With information to recommend it to the studious, its dashing liveliness 
of style will not fail to attract the desultory reader. The former will enjoy very 
genuine amusement, the latter will gain very acceptable information in a very genuine 
way, It is avery c ing book, and is sure of a brilliant career,”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 


ETTERS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, including her 
Private Correspondence with Charles 1. By Mary Anne Everett Green, 
Author of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.” Bost 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“We assign a high value to this work. We wish we had more explorers with 
Mrs, Green’s care, skill, and application.”—Atheneum, 


Iv, 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE, now first collected. With nearly 200 New Letters. The whole now first 
chronologically arranged, and a copious Index added, Edited by Peter CUNNINGHAM, 
F.S.A. Vol, I. (complete in eight), 8vo, with Portraits, 10s, 6d. 
“This complete edition will be a boon to the whole of the reading world,”— 
Quarterly Review, 


v. 
ISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN: Containing 
a History of our Relations with the Persian Court—of the Progress of Russia 
in the East—the First Siege of Herat—the Origin of the Affghan War—and the March 
of the British Army to Cabul. With an Appendix containing the several Treaties 
between Persia and Great Britain, By Jouw Wittiam Kaye, Vol, I, (complete in 
Three), Crown 8vo, 5s, 


vi. 


RELIGION, By M. Junes Smion. Translated by 

J. W. Core. Edited with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. J. B. Marspew, 
A.M., Author of “The Early and Later Puritans,” “ History of Christian Churches and 
Sects.” Post 8vo, 6s, 


vit. 


HE FIRST NAVAL CAMPAIGN IN THE BALTIC. From 

Authentic Documents, To which is appended an Account of Sir Charles Napier’s 
Recent Visit to Russia. By G. Boruer Earp, formerly Member of the tive 
Assembly of New Zealand, 8vo, 16s, 

“Sir Charles Napier has here produced a complete and convin exposure of the 
Admiralty, All Englishmen interesting Ghemadives in publie a are bound to 
a this book, It vindicates him altogether—he deserves well of his country,”— 

ader, 


VIII, 
AX HISTORICAL AND MILITARY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SIEGE OF KARS, By Colonel Laks, C.B, 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, [Just ready, 
1x, 
GYPT AND THE GREAT SUEZ CANAL: A Narrative of 
Travels in Egypt, &c. By M, BartHEreny Sr, (Tost ready 


x. 
ROM BOMBAY TO BUSHIRE AND BUSSORA, with a 
ar, 


Sketch of the Present State of Persia, and Notes on the Persian War. By 
Asnron Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Just published, One Volume, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 
CONTRIBUTED TO AN AMATEUR MAGAZINE. 


Ricuarp Prrry, Esq. 
London: L, Boots, 307, Regent-street, 
Just published, One Volume, price 6s, 
upon MATERIAL a Short Exposition of PSYCHOLOGY, 
F.G. 


upon MATERIAL TRUTHS, and of the Faith to which it leads. By 
London: L, Boorn, 307, Regent-street. 


Just published, price 5s,, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
A GATHA. ‘Ten Allegorical Sketches Illustrative of the Chris- 
tian Life. By S. H, and 0. §, R. 


Gairvirx and Farray, corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard, 


MRS, GASKELL’S MEMOIRS OF CURRER BELL, 
Nearly ready, in Two Volumes, Post 8yo, with a Portrait, 


North &c, By Mrs, Gaskext, Author of “ Mary Barton, 
London; Surrx, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


RENEWAL OF THE BANK CHARTER, 


NNALS OF BRITISH LEGISLATION. Parr 10, to be 

issued immediately, will contain Abstracts of Reports from and Evidences before 

Secret Committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons appointed in 1847 to inquire 

into the causes of the distress nme the Commercial classes, and how far it hes been 
affected by the Laws regulating the issue of Bank Notes payable on demand. 

The Houses of Lords and Commons having ordered that the above Reports be 

reprinted, it is believed the early publication of the Analysis of their contents will 

prove of particular interest to the Commercial World, 


ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGISLATION, Edited by Professor 
an fied 5 


Levi, is a y ‘of Parliamen’ and other 
Public Papers, issued post free to Subscribers only, 

Annual Subscription £2 2s., payable in advance, for which not less than 1000 pages 
super-royal 8vo, will be given, 


London; Sxrrn, Exper, and Co., 63, Cornhill, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 
Literary Style. In Two Parts. Part I. 
The Interpreter: a Tale of the a hs 
Melville, Author of “Digby Grand,” & 
8 


k: 
A Few Notes on Canadian Matters, Part I. 
‘The Gladiator of Ravenna. 
A Cha ter on Flowerless Plants, 
Kemble’s State Papers, 


Public Affairs, 
ESS A Y 1887. 
CONTENTS: 


The Place f Homer in Education and in History, 
W. E. Guapstoyg, M.P., M.A., Christchurch, 

Sicily. By M. E. Grant Derr, M. A., Balliol College, 

Schemes of Christian Comprehension. By the Rev, H. B, Witsoy, B.D., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College. 

Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy. By E, A, Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

The Burnett Prizes, By the Rev. BapEN PoweEtt, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy, Oricl College. 

The Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages. By J. U1. Barvass, B.A., Fellow of Oricl, 

Montaigne's Essays, By the Rev. W. R. Cuurcn, M.A., late Feliow of Oriel, 

Characteristics of Thucydides, By W, Y. SELtar, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel. 


Octavo, 7s, 6d, Nearly ready, 


rNHE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN, AFTER THE 
AUTHORIZED VERSION, Newly compared with the ‘Original Greek, and 
revised, by Five Clergymen— 
Jonn Barrow, D.D. Henry Atrorp, B.D. 
GEORGE D.C.L. G, Humpnry, B,D, 
J, Exvuicott, M.A, 
Royal 8vo, Nearly ready, 


HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM: with a Narrative 

_ Of the Mission to that Countr: in 1855. By Sir Jonw Bowrrne, F.R.S., Her 

Majesty's Plenipotentiary in China, Two Vols, 8vo, with Map and Ilustrations, a 
ext wee 


III, By G, J, Whyte 


By the Right Honourable 


FINHE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its Relation 
to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, By ArtHuR 
Hexrs, Vols. I.and Il, The Third Volume, wifh Maps, next week, 


ISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. by 8 Sir 


Francis PatGrave, The Second Volume, 21s, The First Volume, 21s, 


N THE CREDIBILITY OF EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
By the Right Honourable Sir G. Cornewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. Two Vols., 30s, 


rPHOUGHTS FOR THE HOLY WEEK. By the Author of 
“Amy Herbert.” Feap, 8vo. Nearly ready. 


VHE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE CONCERNING SACRA- 
MENTS. By R, Waarety, D,D., Archbishop of Dublin, 2s, 6d 
By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 


TILL WATERS. 


Two Vols., 9s, 


NCIENT POEMS, BALLADS, AND SONGS OF THE 
\ «PEASANTRY. With Biographies and Notes, By Robert 2s, 6d, 


HE WEDDING GUESTS; or, the Happiness of Life. By 


Mary C, Hvwe, Author of the “ Bridesmaid,” and other Poems, Two Vols. 16s, 


HE MYRTLE AND THE HEATHER. oP™ A. M. Goopnica. 


Author of “ Gwen; or, the Cousins,” Two Vols, 


HE LITTLE DUKE. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” Cheap Edition, 1s, 


()BESTES THE AVENGER. An Hellenic Mystery. 


“Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow, 
Ilues of their own, fiesh borrowed of the heart.” 


ACON’S ESSAYS; with the Colours of Good and Evil. With 
the References and Notes, By T. Marxny, M.A, 1s, 6d, 


ACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. Revised, with 


References and Notes, and an Index, By T, Marky, M.A, 2s, 


HE YOUNG OFFICER’S COMPANION. By Lord De Ros. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, 


Cae AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 

PAUL’S EPISTLES, By C, J, Exxtcorr, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

I, GALATIONS, 7s, 6d. 

Il, TIMOTHY and TITUS, 


PRECUM PUBLICARUM; Ordo Administrands Coonee 
Domini, Catechismus, Ecclesia Anglicane, Psaltcrium, 5s, 6d.; 10s, 6d 


Il. EPILESIANS, 7s, 6d, 
10s, 6d, 


EQUENTLEH EX ANGLICIS, 
GERMANICIS DESUMPT2. Collegt t, notulasque addidit J, M, 


(CRS SAZCLORUM; a Treatise on the Chronology of the Holy 
Scriptures, By H, BROWNE, M.A,, Canon of Chiches 


mens of t Memoirs of their Lives and 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ; Speci- 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


EV. DR. LIVINGSTON’S EXPLORATORY JOUR. 


NEYS OF A MISSIONARY IN SOUTH AFRICA, will be PUR, 


LISHED SHORTLY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE FOLLOWING NEW AND _ IMPORTAN? 
WORKS are NOW PUBLISHED, and may be obtained of all Book, 


sellers. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME oF 
MEMOIRS, By the late Sir Ropert Pret, Bart, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


T= EDITION of REV. ARTHUR P. STANLEY$ 
SINAI AND PALESTINE. 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 


IRST PORTION of the LIFE AND JOURNAIS 
OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By his Brother, § 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


ERAT AND PERSIA.—SECOND EDITION of 

M. FERRIER’S CARAVAN JOURNEYS FROM PERSIA 

THROUGH PARTS OF CENTRAL ASIA. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


FROM HEAD QUARTERS. By a 
OrricER. Second Edition, with a New Preface. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


IR FRANCIS HEAD’S DESCRIPTIVE ESSAY§ 
reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


EV. DR. ROBINSON’S LATER BIBLICAL RE 
SEARCHES IN THE HOLY LAND. 
Jouyn Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


R. HENRY REEVES TRANSLATION OF M 
DE TOCQUEVILLE’S WORK ON THE STATE OF FRANCE 


BEFORE 1789, 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ENTRAL AFRICA—DR. BAIKIE’S NARRATIVE 
OF HIS EXPLORING VOYAGE IN 1854. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


IR GEORGE NICHOLLS’ HISTORY OF ™ 
POOR LAWS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


JARDINE’S NARRATIVE OF THE 
POWDER PLOT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


M®: JAMES HAMILTON'S WANDERINGS IN 
NORTHERN AFRICA, CYRENE, &c. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ROFESSOR BLUNT’'S NEW WORKS; THE 
DUTIES OF A PARISH PRIEST, AND PLAIN SERMONS 10 
A COUNTRY CONGREGATION, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
HE STUDENT'S GIBBON : BEING the HISTORY 
OF THE DECLINE AND FALL, abridged by Dr. Wrustst 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— THE SECOND 
EDITION of No. 201 is published THIS DAY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoare Savite and Jaues at their 
4, Chandos-street, Covent garden, in the County of M and Publishes 
Joun Parker and Son, at 445, West Strand, in same Count 
February 28, 1857. 
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